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NOTES ON CHRISTIAN MOSAICS. 


THE LOST MOSAICS OF THE EAST. 


In the study of mosaic-painting, only the works executed in West- 
ern churches have been studied with care, so that the development of 
this branch of art in the East is practically unknown. While every 
remaining specimen in Roma, Ravenna, Milano, and other centres of 
art, where the mosaicists have left us examples of their work, is made 
the subject of investigation, and records are ransacked to find mem- 
orials of all that have been destroyed, the fact seems to have been 
overlooked, that in the East there was an almost unbroken series of 
mosaics from about the time of Constantine to the close of the Middle 
Ages, some still existing, many more destroyed. It is to be hoped 
that photographs and drawings may be made of the works that still 
exist, most of which are practically inedited,' and many are subject to 
a constant dilapidation. 

It is with the hope of calling attention to this subject, rather than 
of treating it satisfactorily, that I publish these notes. The following 
list includes the greater part of the mosaics still remaining, to my 


1 These photographs could not be taken without difficulty in cases where the mosaics 
are in a church converted into a mosque, but that this difficulty is surmountable has 
been shown by the photographs of P. Sebah, published two years ago, of the mosaics 
in the Kachriye Djami (Ch. of the Saviour) at Constantinople (monograph by MM. 
LEVAL, MUHLMANN and WEGNER: ¢f. Bulletin Monumental, 1886, pp.384-92). When 
this is impracticable, a careful and critical description would to a certain extent take 
the place of illustrations, for a great disadvantage, in the case of many of these mosaics, 
is that we are ignorant even of their subjects, and have no indication of their age. 
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knowledge, in churches of the East and of Greece: being a first at- 
tempt, it is necessarily incomplete. Some works are omitted, whose 
present existence is not certified, though seen by early travellers, like 
Pococke (A Description of the East) and Terzi (Siria Sacra). 


EXTANT EARLY-BYZANTINE MOSAICS, V-IX CENTURIES. 


Tunisia: Tomb-slabs, baptismal fonts, ete., decorated with mosaics.’ 
Carthage: Mosaic of Sta. Perpetua (?) (Museum of Mt. Byrsa).* 
Tyre: Pavement of an early church (Museum of Louvre).* 
Thessalonike: Ch. St. George ; mosaics of dome, attributed variously 
to the rv, the v and the vi century.° 
Constantinople: Basilica of Sta. Sophia; mosaics of Justinian, Basil the 
Macedonian, John Palaiologos, and other emperors.° 
Thessalonike: Ch. of Sta. Sophia ; mosaics of dome and apse, attributed 
to the time of Justinian.’ 
Constantinople: Basilica of Sta. Eirene, now an arsenal, but still full 
of early mosaics.* 
Mount Sinai: Church of the Transfiguration ; mosaic in the apse, 
attributed to the vi century.’ 
Damascus: Basilica of St. John Baptist (now the Great Mosque), still re- 
taining Byzantine mosaics anterior to Arabian conquest."° 


* American Journal of Archeology, 1, p. 423; Bulletin Monumental, 1884, p.131; Bull. 
trim. Antig. Africaines, 1885-86. 

3 American Journal of Archeology, 1, p. 223; Bull. Arch. Crist., 1884-85, pp. 44-52; 
N. Y. Nation, Jan. 1, 1885. 

*Laparte, Les Arts industriels, 1, 350; Annales archéologiques, t. XXII, p. 278; 
t. xxiv, pp. 5, 205: Gerspacu, La Mosaique, p.73: Bayet, Recherches pour servir 
aU hist. de la peint. et dela seulpt. chr. en Orient, 1879, p.79; L’ Art Byzantin, figs. 5, 6. 

®*TEXIER et PopPLEWELL-PULLAN, Architecture Byzantine, 1860, p. 142, pl. xxx- 
xxxiv; Ersch u. Gruber, LXxxiv, 407; DucHESNE et BAYEt, Mémoire sur une mission 
au Mont Athos, 1876; WoLTMAnn, Geschichte der Malerei, 1, 176. 

®SALZENBERG, Altchristl. Baudenkmiiler von Constantinopel ; LABARTE, Arts indust., 
11, 348 ; ScHNAASE, Gesch. d. bildenden Kiinste, 11, 202; PAuLUs StLenTIARIUs, Deser. 
S. Sophiae. 

7TEXIER et PopPLEWELL-PULLAN, op. cit., p. 154, pls. XL, XL1; DUCHESNE et BAYET, 
op. cit. 

% Revue Archéologique, XVIII, 2: 1868. 

®Garruccl, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, tav. 268; LABORDE, Voyage del Arabie Pétrée, 
1830, p. 67. 

1 De Voaiit, Voyage au Mont Athos; Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1875; Ker PorTER, 


Five years in Damascus, p. 24. 
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Ch. of St. Zacharias (Mosque of Malek Daher ?)." 
Nicaea: Ch. of the Virgin; mosaics in the dome, apse, and porch, of 
time of Constantine VII (790-97).” 
Jerusalem (near): Ch. of the Holy Cross."* 


EXTANT LATE-BYZANTINE MOSAICS, X-XiIl CENTURIES. 


GREECE: Daphne; Church." Mosaics executed probably 

Mount Helikon ; Church of > under Emp. Constantine Por- 
St.Luke." phyrogenetos (911-59). 
Island of Chios; Ch. of St. Basil, buitt and decorated by 
Constantine Monomachos (1042-53). 

Bethlehem: Basilica of Nativity ; mosaics executed under Manuel Kom- 
nenos (1169)."” 

Jerusalem: Ch. of the Holy Sepulchre; mosaics executed, at time of 
Crusades, by Greek artists."* 

Mount Athos: Convent of Xenophon.” 

Convent of Vatopedi.” 
Constantinople: Ch. of the Saviour (Kachriye Djami).” 
Ch. of Pantocrator; pavement.” 
Kiew: Cathedral of Sta. Sophia.” 


"De Vocter, Voyage, etc.; PoRTER, op. cit. p. 26; Terzi, Siria Sacra, p. 126. 
12 Bayet, L’ Art Byzantin, p. 145; Texter, Asie-Mineure, 1,51; Le Bellezze del Bos- 


foro, 1841, p. 278 (¢f.Sest1n1; Von HAMMER, Constantinopolis und der Bosporos, 1822 ; 


Pocock, op. cit.); DuRAND, L’ Etimacia, p. 22. 

De Vociz, Les Eglises de la Terre-Sainte: Paris, 1860: ch. rx, 2 Iv. 

14K uGLER, Handbook, 1, p. 84. 

15 LABARTE, op. cit., I, p. 99; Dipron, Manuel d’ iconographie, pp. 425, 454; BAYET, 
L’ Art Byzantin, pp. 144-5. 

16 EmeéRic-Davip, La peinture au Moyen Age, p. 126. 

17 QuAaREsIMus, Elucidatio Terrae Sanctae (Antwerp, 1629), t. 11, p. 645; CIAMPINT, 
De Sacris Aed., pp. 150-62; De Voaitit, Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte, p. 66. 

'§ De Vocus, op. cit. p. 188; QUARESIMUS, op. cit., II, p. 368. 

19 DUCHESNE et BAYET, op. cit. 

0 DUCHESNE et BAYEt, op. cit., p. 300; Annales Archéologiqugs, t. v, p. 152. 

2! Monograph by MM. LevaL, MUHLMANN and WEGNER, with 41 photos. by P. 
Sebah: Constantinople, 1886. Caron, Bulletin Monumental, 1886, pp. 384-92; LEVAL 
and MUHLMANN, Archiv f. kirchliche Kunst, 1886, Nos. 9-12. 

*2 Mintz, Notes sur les Mosaiques chrétiennes de U Italie (Revue Archéologique, 1877, 
Ill, p. 9); SALZENBERG, op. cit., p. 36. 

*3GerspacH, La Mosaique, p. 216. 
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Small portable mosaics, in one or many compartments, executed at Con- 
stantinople between the XI and XIII centuries.”* 


Firenze: Opera del Duomo. 
London: South Kensington Museum. 
Paris: Museum of Louvre. 
Roma: Christian Museum at Vatican; Palazzo Borghese. 
Mount Athos: Convents. 
St. Petersburg: Basilewski Collection. 
Venezia: San Marco; S. Maria della Salute. 
Ete., ete. 
The description of the mosaics just enumerated, I shall leave to a 
later date, confining my remarks at present to some of the mosaics that 
have perished, and referring first to those that adorned secular build- 


ings, afterwards to those placed in churches. 


SECULAR MOSAICS. 

One of the most interesting features of Byzantine art was its long 
continuation for secular purposes and with secular subjects, in the 
Imperial service and for its glorification. Inthe West, art soon ceased 
to be employed in anything but the service of the Church, in the 
erection and adornment of splendid houses of worship, so that the 
study of early medizval monuments is simply a study of ecclesias- 
tical art. But, in the Byzantine Empire, Cresarism affected even art : 
the continuity and supremacy of the Imperial power kept alive the 
traditions of secular art as an inheritance from the Roman emperors. 

As we read the Byzantine records, we often wish that some of the 
palaces, with their rich architectural forms, their wealth of marble 
and bronze statues, mosaics, marble pavements and tapestries could 
have come down to us with even a shadow of their former splendor.” 
Inthe West, statuary fell with Rome in the fourth century, but in the 
East it continued for three centuries, producing innumerable works 


4 Muntz, Bulletin® Monumental, 1886, No. 3, p. 226 sqq, and authorities there men- 
tioned; Bayet, L/ Art Byzantin, p. 149 sqq. ; ete. 

N. B. I do not include in this list some ornamental mosaics executed by Byzantine 
artists for the Arabs, as in the Mosque of Omar and the Mosque El-Aksa at Jerusalem. 

* The so-called “ Hebdomon” remains (¢f. SALZENBERG, op. cit., p. 124, pls. 
XXXVII-vill.). For a description of Byzantine palaces, see LABARTE, Le Palais im- 
périal de Constantinople: Paris, 1861: A. G. PASPATE, Ta BuCayTiva ’Avdxtopa, Kal ra 


wépit abrav idpvuara: Athens, 1885. 
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in marble and metal.” The baths, hippodromes, palaces, circuses, 
porticos, basilicas, and other public buildings, always gave employ- 
ment to artists of all kinds,” especially at Constantinople. 

PALACE OF THE PREFECT CONSTANTINE, CONSTANTINOPLE.—A number 
of these palaces received a rich mosaic decoration. Doubtless this was 
the case with some of Constantine’s buildings, but the earliest instance 
that I have found recorded belongs to the fifth century. It is spoken 
of by a Byzantine historian of the time of Justinian, Joannes Lydus.” 
He tells usthat the Praetorian Prefect, Constantine, built a palace which 
he called after the name of the reigning emperor, Leo I (457-73). In 
this palace the judgment-hall was a noble room adorned with a mosaic- 
picture representing Constantine’s installation in office. 

This practice of adorning private houses with mosaics must have 
continued for many centuries, as is proved by the text of the epic 
poem of Digenis Akritas which dates from the x century. The hero 
is said to have executed, on the walls of his castle, mosaics which com- 
bine sacred and profane subjects in most singular confusion. Sub- 
jects from the liad, from the history of Alexander the Great, from 
Greek mythology, from medieval romances, are combined with gos- 
pel-histories.” 

Batus oF Zeuxipros.—Among the mosaics anterior to Justinian may 
be enumerated those placed in the Baths of Zeuxippos. Cedrenus 


26.4 catalogue of over a thousand works of monumental sculpture, produced between 
the reigns of Constantine, in the fourth century, and of Constantine the son of Eirene, 
in the eighth century, might be made merely from the documents published by BAN- 
DURI in his Jmperium Orientale sive Antiquitates Constantinopolitanae, 1711. Such a cata- 
logue would prove, without need of argument, that statuary, though it lost ground in 
the East after the time of Justinian, did not die out until much later. 

“7 Statistics of the buildings of all sorts built in Constantinople show an enormous 
artistic activity. They may be easily compiled from Du CANGE, Constantinopolis 
Christiana (Paris, 1682), BANpuRI, Imperium Orientale, Procorius, De aedificiis Jus- 
tiniani, and other works, in which over a thousand of such important buildings are 
mentioned and described. 

The well-known writer on Byzantine art, Fr. W. UNGer, in his Quellen der By- 
zantinischen Kunstgeschichte (published in Er1rELBERGER VON EDELBERG’S series Quel- 
lenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance) has organized all the 
material that can be gathered from literary sources for the history of Christian art 
in the East—almost exclusively at Constantinople. Unfortunately, only the first 
volume has yet appeared, and does not contain the ecclesiastical buildings. It is, 
however, invaluable for a reconstruction of the magnificent edifices of Constantinople. 


°8JoANNES LAURENTIUS Lypvs, De Magistratibus, 11. 20 (Corp. Script. Byz.,ed. Bonn). 


29 Annuaire de [ Association pour encouragement des Etudes Grecques, 1879, p. 140; 
cf. Bayet, L’ Art Byzantin, p. 146. 
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laments their loss (1. 647) by fire at the time of the Nika-revolt under 
Justinian : “then were burnt the Octogon and the Baths of Severus 


called of Zeuxippos, by which an entire Museum and collection of 


works of art in marble, stone, mosaic and bronze . . . were lost.” 
These baths do not appear to have been restored by Justinian to their 


former splendor. 


PALACE OF JUSTINIAN, CONSTANTINOPLE.— The mosaics of the vaults of 


the portico of Justinian’s palace (Chalke) are celebrated. The chron- 
icle of Joannes Malalas, written possibly soon after Justinian’s time, 
says,” under the x11 indiction in Justinian’s reign: “ In this year the 
‘Chalke’ of the palace of Constantinople, adorned with many marble 
statues and mosaics, was finished.” Prokopios, in his work on Jus- 
tinian’s buildings,” though he never takes the trouble to describe any- 
thing in detail (except, of course, Sta. Sophia), makes an exception in 
favor of these mosaics. According to him, it was a colossal work repre- 
senting the wars of Justinian: battles; the taking of cities, partly in 
Italy, partly in Africa—all of which victories were gained under the 
leadership of Belisarios, who is further represented conducting his army 
back in safety, and presenting to the Emperor the imprisoned kings and 
queens and the captured spoils. In the centre of this composition are 
the Emperor Justinian and the Empress Theodora, receiving, “ with 


joyful countenance,” the kings of the Goths and Vandals, the spoils, ete. 


They are surrounded by the Senate. Prokopios insists on the individual 
and expressive character of the faces, and we may well believe that here, 
with living models to portray, the mosaicist must have given more than 
usual life and individuality to his work. A proof is at hand in the mo- 
saic of one of the small domes of Sta. Sophia, where there is a strong 
contrast between the typical figures of the apostles, in the scene of Pen- 
tecost, and the varied crowd of lookers-on, in which the mosaicist did 
not follow a traditional and ideal type, but sought to reproduce the fea- 
tures of a Constantinople crowd.” 

Toms OF THE Empress Constantia.—Some of the Emperors of this 
period seem to have had tombs incrusted with mosaics. An instance 
of this is given in the well-known Byzantine list of imperial tombs, 


30 JOoANNES MALALAS, Chronographia: ed. Bonn, 1831, p. 479: kal xpdvw 
TOU kooundeioa diapdpois uapudpos Kal 

3} Procoprus, De aedificiis Justiniani: ef. Procopius, Of the buildings of Justinian : 
London, 1886 (Palestine Pilgrim’s text Society). 

3? SALZENBERG, op, cit., pls. XXV, XXXI. 
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as existing in the monastery tod dyiov Mdyavris. In the narthex of 
this church there stood an urn decorated with mosaics in which were 
the remains of Constantia wife of Maurice (582-602) and their chil- 
dren (Copinus, Excerpta de Antiq. Constant., in fine). 

PorRTRAITS OF CONSTANTINE AND Hetena—During the first years of 
the seventh century, the Emperor Phokas (602-10) placed, in the 
Augusteum, mosaic portraits of the Emperor Constantine and the 
Empress Helena.* 

rn 

ANNEXES TO THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—Toward the 
close of the Iconoclastic period, there was a revival in the art of mo- 
saic-painting throughout the East. It commenced under the Emperor 
Theophilos (829-42), who decorated the annexes to the imperial palace, 
which he built, with rich mosaic ornamentation, to the exclusion, how- 
ever, of devotional subjects.* As Labarte has already, in his Arts 
industriels (t. 1, p. 39), given a full description of these mosaics from 
Byzantine sources, I need only refer to them. The great galleries 
called Lausiakos and Justinianos had mosaics (probably ornamental) 
on a gold ground, North of the principal palace he built a summer 
palace, called “the Pearl :” the walls of its main hall were covered 

33 BANDURI, op. cit. 

3‘ For a description of the entire imperial palace with it various transformations, 
its uses, and its decoration, consult LABARTE, Le palais impérial de Constantinople, 
who has made use of the very detailed account given by Constantine Porphyrogene- 
tos of the buildings of his ancestor Basil the Macedonian. Cf. LABARTE, Les Arts 
industriels, and especially A. G. PASPATE, op. cit. 

Dipron (Le Palais impérial de Constantinople, in the Annales archéologiques, t. XXI, 
pp. 261-2) says: Au X® siéele, le palais impérial comprenait sept péristyles ou vestibules ;— 
huit cours intérieures ;—quatre phiales ou fontaines monumentales ;—quatre grandes éqlises ; 
Saint-Etienne, le Seigneur, Sainte-Marie du Phare et la Nowvelle-Basilique ;—neuf grandes 
chapelles ;—neuf oratoires et un baptistere ;—quatre salles des gardes ;—trois grandes galeries 
de réception : les tricliniums de Justinien, du Lausiacos et de ( Augustéos ;—cing salles du 
tréne: les Lychnos, le grand Consistorion, les Dix-neuf-Lits, le triclinium de la Magnaure et 


le Chrysotriclinium ;—dizx tricliniums destinés 2 0 habitation personelle des empereurs et ren- 


fermant plusieurs salons et chambres & coucher ;—trois salles & manger ;—une bibliotheque ;— 


un musée d’armes et d’armures ;—une salle des trophées ;—sept galeries, nommées “ diaba- 
tica,” servant de voies de communication entre les différentes parties du palais ;—trois “ péri- 
patos” ou allées ayant la méme destination ;—trois terraces a ciel ouvert élevées au-dessus d'un 
étage de rez-de-chaussée ;—deux bains. 

En déhors du grand palais, mais dans la méme enceinte, on comptait huit palais particu- 
liers ou grands édifices : la Magnaure, le Boucoléon, le Porphyre, le Pentacoubouelon, 0 Aétos, 
le Trésor, le Garde-meuble impérial et le Garde-meuble de la Nouvelle-Basilique ; enfin un 
vaste carrousel et un port sur la Propontide. Cette enceinte du palais impérial couvrait une 
superficie de pres de 400,000 metres ; espace un peu plus grand que celui sur lequel s’éten- 
dent le Louvre et les Tuileries, bdtiments, cours, carrousel et jardin compris. 
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with marble mosaics representing animals of all kinds, probably hunt- 
ing-scenes : in the hall Kamilas was the representation of a banquet, 
with persons eating fruit. The apartment called Mesopatos had the 
walls of its upper story decorated with trees and other ornaments 
executed in green marble on a gold ground. The pavement of the 
Mousikos hall was a mosaic reproducing a flowery field with such per- 
fection and harmony as to have given rise to this name. 

The Justinianos gallery, already mentioned, led to a magnificent hall, 
the Triclinium of the Nineteen Couches, whose vaults were made over 
after the designs of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenetos, its 
octagonal panels being decorated, probably with a floral decoration in 
mosaic on a gold ground.” At the entrance of the palace proper was 
a narthex or Triconcha, so called on account of its three apses made 
in imitation of the great apse of Santa Sophia, and whose many-colored 
marbles indicate with certainty the existence of wall-mosaics. Many 
of the mosaics in the halls of this imperial palace are difficult to date. 
For example, we know that Justin II (578), nephew of Justinian, 
built the great octagonal Throne-room, the Chrysotriklinion, the most 


sumptuous part of the entire building, erected on the model of the 
church of SS. Sergios and Bacchos. It had three apses, and was 
covered by a dome pierced with sixteen windows, under which was a 
gallery. Both walls and vaults were decorated with mosaics on a gold 
ground. Their subjects are not known, but Labarte and Didron con- 


jecture that they represented the heroes and history of the Empire. It 


is even uncertain whether they belong to the reign of Justin II, or to 
that of Constantine Porphyrogenetos, four hundred years later. To 
the Chrysotriklinion led a gallery called “of the Forty Saints,” on 
whose walls must have been figured, in mosaic, the forty soldier- 
martyrs of Sebaste. But, one thing is certain, in the main apse of the 
Chrysotriklinion, above the Emperor’s throne, was a colossal figure of 
Christ enthroned, before which the Emperor always prostrated him- 
self before taking his seat. The other great Hall of Reception, the 
Magnaura, in the form of a basilica with side-aisles, was decorated 
by Theophilos (+ 842), and could hardly have been without mosaics. 

THE TZYKANISTERION, ConsTANTINOPLE—In the middle of the ninth 
century, the emperor Michael III added a vaulted hall with mosaics to 
the place for public games called the Tzykanisterion or Gymnasion.” 


** LABARTE, Le Palais impérial, p. 54. 
36 CODINUS, op. cit., pp. 81-82: 17d 7d TpovAAwTdy Exrice. The barbarous 
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PALACE OF BASIL THE MACEDONIAN AT CONSTANTINOPLE —This com- 
mencement of revival bloomed out under Basil the Macedonian (867- 
86), the great patron of art. His son Constantine describes in detail” 
the important mosaics decorating the halls and galleries of Basil’s 
palace, called Kenourgion, added to the south of the Chrysotriklinion : it 
has also been reproduced by Labarte, who, it may be here remarked,was 
a strong advocate of Byzantine art, and did much to decrease the odium 
unjustly attached to it.* Constantine thus describes the Dining-hall : 
“ The entire hall, from the top of the columns to the vault, is adorned, 
as is also the eastern dome, with a beautiful mosaic representing the 
author of the work (the Emperor Basil) enthroned in the midst of the 
generals who shared the labors of his campaigns, and who are offering 
to him the cities he has conquered. Just above, on the vault, are repro- 
duced the herculean military exploits of the Emperor ; his labors for the 
happiness of his subjects, his efforts on the field of battle, and the victories 
granted to him by God.” From this hall a vestibule, whose walls were 
covered with elaborate mosaic-compositions, led into the imperial Bed- 
chamber. This room contained every variety of work in mosaic: the 
pavement with its peacock and eagles of colored marbles ; the lower dado 
with its fresh decoration of flowers in glass-mosaic ; the upper walls 
with their pictures on a gold ground representing the Emperor, the Em- 
press Eudoxia, and their children, in imperial costume. Constantine 
Porphyrogenetos himself covered with mosaics the Oratory of St. Paul 
in the small neighboring palace called Pentakoubouklon. 

BATHS OF BLACHERNE, ConsTANTINOPLE.—A century later, the emperor 
Basil Junior (976-1025) demolished the ancient baths of the Bla- 
cherne, so well known ever since the days of Constantine, and, in 
rebuilding them, covered their walls with mosaics.” At this time, 
mosaic-painting was in high favor, and, judging from the numerous 
ecclesiastical works of the Xt and XII centuries, we may infer that the 
palaces and other secular buildings were not devoid of this the most 
favorite form of Byzantine decoration. 


word r(vxaviorhpiov is explained as having the same meaning as cpaipiorhpiov, that 
is, a place for playing ball. 

37 ConsTANTINI Imp., Historia de vita .. Basilii Imp. (ap. Script. post Theoph.): ed. 
Bonn, p. 321 sqq, 478. 

38 LABARTE, Les Arts industriels, 1, 548qq; Le Palais impérial, ete. 

39 CONSTANTINI PORPHYROGENETI, De Basil. Maced., etc., 1. Vv. 

© Banpurt, Imp. Or., Anon. in lib. 1. 40; Copinus, Excerpta de antig. Const.: ed, 
Bonn, p. 128. 
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PALACES OF MANUEL KomNeENos, ConsTanTiNopLe.—Finally, among 
the last works executed before the fatal capture of Constantinople by 
the Latins, are the palaces of Manuel Komnenos (1143-80). Both 
in the ancient imperial palace and in the palace of the Blacherne he 
~aused to be executed, in several halls, mosaic-com positions representing 
his wars and other acts of his reign.” Much interesting material re- 
garding these imperial palaces, their history and decoration, has been 
given by M. Paspate in his recent publication, The Byzantine palaces 
(op. cit.), in which he gives us the results of his own patient investi- 
gations among the scanty Byzantine ruins of Constantinople (¢f. J. T. 
Bent, Byzantine Palaces, in English Historical Review, July, 1887). 

Thus, we find that, from the beginning to the close of its history, 
Byzantine art retained a large secular element, very noticeable in the 
mosaic-paintings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL MOSAICS. 


To return to a general consideration of the lost mosaics of the East, 
there are several principal authorities whose writings contain important 
evidence on this subject. For Palestine, we have several of the Jtiner- 
aria written by travellers to the Holy Land between the rv and the 
XI centuries, and, later, the precious account of Quaresimus ; for Con- 
stantinople, the Byzantine texts collected in Banduri, Imperium Orien- 
tale, and Du Cange, Constantinopolis Christiana, and, for the rest of the 
East, Terzi’s Siria Sacra, and Pococke’s Description. Terzi was a Cath- 
olic missionary of the Xvi century, who travelled extensively through- 
out the East and whose book (Siria Sacra) is not nearly so well known 
as it should be. Pococke’s travels took place in the latter half of the last 
century, and are a recognized authority. Also, of capital importance 
for the mosaics of Constantinople is the description of Clavijo,” am- 
bassador of Spain to the Byzantine Court in 1404. He gives usa 
picture of the churches of Constantinople that had survived the many 
disastrous fires, especially those of the siege of 1204, and the barbarous 
pillage by the Latin Crusaders. The main difficulty is to make a 
critical use of the material afforded by these writers. All are lacking 
in any knowledge of the subject, and their descriptions are seldom 


‘| LaBARTE, Le Palais, and Les Arts industriels, passim. 

42 Historia del gran Tamorlan. Itinerario y enaracion del viage, y relacion de la embajada, 
que Ruy GONZALES DE CLAVIJO, efe.: Sevilla, 1582. The part relating to the churches 
of Constantinople has been translated into French by MERIMEE in his Etudes sur les 


Arts au Moyen Age: Paris, 1875, pp. 305-37. 
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precise enough to enable an archeologist to attach to the work an ap- 
proximate date. Some monuments, though not many, are known to 
us from early Byzantine writers, such as Joannes Malalas, Photios, 
Constantine Porphyrogenetos, Niketas, Joannes Lydus. 

Though it is hardly possible to form a positive opinion in view of 
the desultory evidence we possess, it seems probable that mosaic-paint- 
ing was even more generally used in the East than in the West, though 
we know so much less about its monuments, as, in its origin and by 
its character, it was eminently a Byzantine art. For this lack of 
information there are three reasons. We possess, for the East, no such 
documents as the Liber Pontificalis of Roma, and that of Ravenna. 
The destruction of monuments in the East by earthquake, fire and 
conquest has been so great as to leave but scanty remains from the early 
Middle Ages: over a hundred and fifty earthquakes are registered for 
the city of Constantinople alone before the Turkish conquest, and the 
destructive nature of the terrible fires is attested by many graphic con- 
temporary accounts. Finally, in addition to all this, we must take 
into account the sweeping results of the Mohammedan conquest, which 
early cut off whole provinces and stopped their artistic growth, which 
converted nearly every church into a mosque, and destroyed or covered 
with plaster their figured decoration, as contrary to the rules of Mo- 
hammedan worship. The Western churches themselves, where built 
under Byzantine influence, like San Vitale at Ravenna, San Marco at 
Venezia, and the churches of Sicily, are proofs of the greater prepon- 
derance of this branch of painting ; for, while, after the fifth century, 
the mosaics in Western churches were confined to the fagade and apse, 
in the East they spread also over domes and walls.“ Their use in 
secular buildings, so common in the Byzantine Empire, was unknown 
in Europe—the only instance that occurs to me, the palace of Theodoric 
at Ravenna, being clearly an imitation. Even in details, the greater 
use of mosaics in the Orient is visible. In Tunisia, for instance, the 
ruins of churches of the fifth and sixth centuries show that such objects 
as baptismal fonts and tomb-slabs were quite generally ornamented 
with a mosaic incrustation. 

Byzantine mosaics may be classified under four periods. The first 
begins with Constantine, and is almost identical in character over the 
whole empire. In the Second period, beginning under Justinian in 


“}There are now more Byzantine mosaics in the West than in the East: but my 
remarks cannot extend to these well-known works. 
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the sixth century, mosaic-painting in the East, leaving the Roman 
type, assumes a more distinctly Greek character, and is refined and 
even more classic than before. After a slight decadence, a third period 
begins, in the ninth century, with Basil the Macedonian, under whom 
art again takes up classic traditions in a more modified form, though 
we see a beginning of the severe and ascetic style which afterward 
becomes prevalent. The fourth period, under the Komnenoi of the 
twelfth century is one of decadence: the grace and classic character of 
former times is lost, art becomes fossilized, the figures are elongated, 
and become stiff and severe. This classification into periods is con- 
venient, but somewhat arbitrary: a purely Greek style appears even 
before Justinian, and the decadence begins before the Komnenoi and 
may be discovered in mosaics of the beginning of the eleventh century 
that show no traces of the revival under Basil. A rigorous classification 
will not be possible until Eastern mosaics are better known to us from 
photographs and drawings, or from personal examination. 

The churches built in the East by Constantine the Great probably 
contained mosaics, as did his churches in the West. This seems to be 
proved for the following churches: Ch. of the Apostles and Ch. of 
St. Stephen, Constantinople ; Bas. of the Nativity, Bethlehem ; Ch. 
of Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem: while for other buildings, like the 
octagonal Basilica Aurea at Antioch, and the Basilica of Paulinus at 
Tyre, there are no proofs, but a balance of probability. 

Eusebios, in his description 


CH. OF THE APOSTLES, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
of the Constantinian Church of the Apostles (Eeeles, Hist., lib. rx. ch. 
58), thus speaks of the wall-mosaics: “he revetted it magnificently with 
different stones, from the ground totheceiling.” Hedestined thischurch 
for the imperial mausoleum, and would naturally have lavished on it 
all the resources of art. 

Cu. oF ST. STEPHEN, CONSTANTINOPLE.—It was also a tradition among 
Byzantine antiquaries, that the church of St. Stephen near Sigma, 
built by this Emperor, was adorned with mosaics which, together with 
the columns, were removed and used by Leo I (457-74) in the con- 
struction of the church of All Saints.“ 


Copint, Excerpta de Antiquitatibus Constantinopolitanis: Bonn, 1843, p. 
126: roy Srépavoy try wAncloy Tov Siyuaros 6 Kwvotavtivos exricev, 6 
Bacireis Aéwy 6 piddcopos eoulkpuve TovTov, Kal thy wacay, Ta Te udpuapa Kal 
xiovas kal Tas xpuoas eis ayious mdytas, Srov Keita: Ta AclWava TOD 


ayiov "Ieaxiov. This is contradicted by Banpurt (p. 484), in his commentary on 
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BASILICA OF THE Nativity, BETHLEHEM.—At Bethlehem the Empress 
Helena built the Basilica of the Nativity, which still remains, one 
of the most precious examples of early Christian architecture. It 
retains a number of mosaics, but these are medieval, and probably 
replaced the early Constantinian mosaics. The existence of these ear- 
lier mosaics is made almost certain by the following ancient tradition : 
when Chosroes, King of Persia (591-628) conquered Palestine, his 
troops spared this church because, in gazing at the mosaic-composition 
on the facade representing the Adoration of the Magi, they recognized 
their own national costume in that of the Wise Men from the East.© 

Cx. oF Hoty Seputcnre, JeRusALEM—The wording of Eusebios’ des- 
cription (Life of Constantine, § 30-40) does not make it certain whether 
the marbles of different colors that covered the walls were slabs cut 
in geometric forms alone, or whether the upper section was decorated 
with figured mosaics. 

Basiticas oF AnTiOcH.— Later in the century, we hear of a group of 
four basilicas erected in the forum of Antioch by the Emperor Valens 
(364-79), and which, the historian Malalas (lib. x1v) tells us, were 
decorated with mosaics and many-colored marbles. The same writer 


says that the prefect Anatolios, in building the basilica in Antioch 
called by his name and surnamed “ the luminous” (d:a@@7os), placed 
in it the inscription in mosaic "Epyov @eodociov Baciréos, and above 
it the figures of the two emperors, Theodosios II and Valentinian ITI. 

Cu. OF ST. JOHN, ConsTaNTinopLe.—The church of St. John in Eb- 
domo is known to have been built by Theodosios, but there is nothing 
to show that the mosaics which Clavijo (opus cit. p. 307) admired there 
in 1404 belonged to this early period. Still, though they may be a later 
addition, it is as well to mention them here. The building itself is in 
the early style, with porch and atrium : above the entrance to the porch 
was a figure of Saint John, while its vaults and walls were covered 
with mosaics. The circular or octagonal church itself had both dome 
and walls covered, the central figure in the cupola being that of Christ. 

CH. OF THE VIRGIN AD BLACHERNAS, CONSTANTINOPLE.—In the middle 
of the fifth century, the church of the Virgin in the Blachernian 
quarter was erected by Marcianus and Pulcheria, in honor of a mira- 


Book I of the Antiquitates Constantin., who says that the Church of All the Saints near 
the Ch. of the Apostles existed before the time of Leo I. 
“ Bayet, Recherches pour servir, ete. 
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cle-working image of the Virgin.“ Its mosaics are described by the 
Byzantine author of the life of S. Stephen the Younger (Mont- 
FAUCON, Anal. gr.: Paris, 1688, pp. 453-4). After speaking of the 
paintings, representing the entire life of Christ, which covered the upper 
part of the side walls, the author adds a description of the dado of 
mosaics placed below them: . . Tis 
éroincev dévépa Kai dpvea travtoia Onpiate Twa 
51a yepavevte kal Kopwvav Kal Tawvey TavTny TeEpt- 
povowoas éeckev.“ This landscape of trees and plants, in which ani- 
mals and birds, like cranes, crows, and peacocks are running in the 
fields, or flying among the foliage, reminds one of similar scenes spoken 
of in writers of the fourth and fifth centuries as executed in mosaic or 
fresco: however unsuitable for a church they may seem to us, they 
did not then appear out of place. In another place (1, 588), Garrucci 
remarks of Constantine Kopronymos (741-75) : La basilica delle Bla- 
cherne ornata da 8, Pulcheria di musaici esprimenti la vita di ( risto, fu 
imbrattata di calce e coperta dintonico, sul quale fece egli dipingere 
piante, fiori ed uccelli. There seems to be a confusion, here, between the 
frescos of the life of Christ and the mosaics below, for the Greek text 
clearly speaks of frescos. This discrepancy can be reconciled, I be- 
lieve, by granting the church to have been rebuilt and decorated with 
mosaics by Justinian.“ Prokopios describes the Church of the Virgin 
ad Blachernas as one of the most interesting erected by Justinian, be- 
fore the death of Justin ; and John of Damascus, when he says that 
Constantine Kopronymos destroyed its mosaics, which represented 
New-Testament scenes, doubtless referred to mosaics executed at the 
time of Justinian’s restoration, for Prokopios’ assertion, that he actually 
built the church, instead of restoring it, must be taken cum grano.® 
The church suffered severely from fire in 1070, and its restoration 
lasted seven years. Clavijo describes it only a few years before its 
final destruction in 1434 (MERIMEEB, op. cit., p. 330). 


46 CopINus, op. cit., p. 95: Tov vaby Toy uéyay Tay BAaxepyay Mapxiayds Kal TMovA- 
xepla aviyeipay, Koouhoaytes woAuTEAGy uapudpwy Kal 

47 Garrucct, Storia dell’ arte cristiana, 1, pp. 508-9 ; Anon. apud BANDURI, op. cit. 

*S Du CANGE in his Constantinopolis Christiana, |. tv, pp. 55-6, remarks : Aedem vero 
Deiparae Blachernianum a Pulcheria Augusta primum aedificatam scribunt passim scrip- 
tores Byzantini. Hane postmodum de novo instauravit Justinus Senior. Denique solo tenus 
incensum fuisse sub Romano Diogene, restauratum postmodum, novis ornamentis et nova 
aedificiorum accessione auxit mire Andronicus Senior. 

Hifsscn, Monuments de architecture chrétienne: Paris, 1866, p. 75. 
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Cu. OF ST. POLYEUKTES, ConsTtanTinopLe.—A little later, the church of 
St. Polyeuktes was built by Juliana Anicia,” daughter of the ephem- 
eral emperor Olybrius (472): it was built in four years by architects 
sent from Rome, and contained a mosaic, the inscription of which is 
preserved in the Anthology." This inscription shows the subject to 
have been the unusual one of the conversion and baptism of Constan- 
tine, portrayed, probably, according to that legendary belief prevalent 
in the Middle Ages which maintained that Pope Sylvester cured Con- 
stantine of leprosy by converting and baptizing him in Rome.” 


Mosaic-painting was greatly developed in the sixth century under 
Justinian and his immediate successors, and was employed to decorate 
a host of basilicas and palaces in the capital and other large cities of 
the empire. Some of these works have remained, as in Santa Sophia 
at Constantinople, Sta. Sophia at Salonica, and the church of the 
Transfiguration on Mt. Sinai. In the great Santa Sophia it is not 
perfectly easy to distinguish what belongs to the time of Justinian, 
what to the reign of Basil the Macedonian ; and, so long as the church 
continues to be a mosque, we cannot be certain how much remains of 
the work of the sixth century. Many of the mosaics of this period 
were destroyed by the Iconoclasts, especially by Constantine Kopro- 
nymos. Paulus Silentiarius speaks of the mosaics of Sta. Sophia ; 
but Prokopios, although in speaking of other buildings he uses terms 
that indicate the existence of mosaics, is unfortunately too sparing of 
details to be more precise. 

Gaza, Basiticas.—The universal use of mosaics is certified, for in- 
stance, by such texts as the sermon preached at Gaza, under Justin- 
ian, by Coricius, in which he describes two basilicas built there by 
Marcian, bishop of Gaza.* The first, dedicated: to St. Sergios, had 
its vaults, arches and apses covered with mosaics-on a gold ground. 
The subject of the mosaic of the central apse was the Virgin and 
Child surrounded by a choir of saints. The second basilica, dedicated 


50 Another account asserts this church to have been erected by Juliana, daughter 
of Valentinianus and sister-in-law of Theodosios : anon. ap. BANDURI; CoDINUS, p. 91. 

5! Ed. Jacobs, t. 1, p. 8: iva nad ypapldov iepav kyrvyos | ideiv 
Oaiua, roAvppova Koveraytivoy | ras mpopuywy eldwdra, ALoony | kal 
Tpiddos ev yvia Kabhpas. 

5? FROTHINGHAM, L’ Omelia di Giacomo di Sarug sul battesimo di Costantino impera- 
tore: Roma, 1883 (Accad. dei Lincei). 

53 Coricii Gazaei orationes: ed. Boissonade, Paris, 1845: Oratio in Marcianum. Cf. 


Hi‘gscn, op. cit., pp. 80-1. 
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to St. Stephen, had a similar decoration. Coricius mentions figures 
of St. Stephen and John the Baptist as being on the right and left of 
the apse. The side-aisles were vaulted and ornamented with mosaics, 
which seem to have had figured scenes above, on the second story, and 
a water-scene below, which the author describes as follows: “1 was 
about to forget the Nile. It is not the representation of a river as 
painters usually execute it [7. ¢., as a human figure]. The river is here 
shown with its waves in motion, and with all its details, and the green 
banks. All kinds of birds are to be seen ; some swimming or bath- 
ing in the water, others hopping on the sward.” 

CH. OF ST. MicHaet.—Procopios seems to indicate the existence of 
mosaics (p. 30 of Eng]. transl.) in the Church of St. Michael in Anaplo, 
when he says that “a great quantity of gold is everywhere spread over 
the church ;” though we must avoid confusing with mosaics the gilt 
coffered ceilings, which, however, were not used by Justinian. 


Basiticas of Damascus.— Damascus and Antioch were, after the cap- 
ital, the greatest cities of the Empire. The basilicas of Damascus were 
built on a seale of great magnificence. The Emperor Heraklios (610- 
40) dedicated to St. Zacharias an immense basilica whose interior was 
supported by sixty columns and still has an ornamental-mosaic decora- 
tion of blue cubes on a gold ground. The figured mosaics were doubt- 
less destroyed or covered up by the Mussulmans when they converted 
the church into a mosque. To a still earlier date seem to have belonged 
the mosaics of the former basilica of John the Baptist, now the great 
mosque: a few still remain. De Vogiié, in his Voyage au Mont Athos, 
writes that he remarked some very ancient and well-preserved mosaics 
both on the wall of the mosque itself and in the former baptistery, 
placed in the atrium (cf. Ker PorTER, Damascus, p. 24). Those in 
the mosque of Malek Daher, seen by both De Vogiié and Ker Porter, 
may not be Christian but Arabian. 

Mosaics oF PHokas.— A number of mosaics were executed in Constan- 
tinople under the reign of Phokas (602-10). He erected to his patron- 
saint a church which he left unfinished: it was vaulted and adorned 
with mosaics by Heraklios who dedicated it to St. John the Evangelist. 
Phokas also built a baptistery in which he placed some mosaics. 

The fact of a general attempt by the Iconoclasts (fortunately incom- 
plete) to destroy the mosaics of the churches throughout the empire is 
quite certain. Reference is made to some such plan being attempted 


54 inon. apud BANDURI, op. cit. 
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in 768, under Constantine Kopronymos, by the Patriarch Niketas. 
This is reported by the Patriarch Nikephoros in his De Rebus post 
Mauricium gestis.” 

Mosaics AMONG THE Arass.—The Arab Khalifs, in the construction 
of their palaces and mosques, felt the need of so suitable an architectural 
ornament as mosaic, and repeatedly sent to Constantinople requests for 
mosaicists. Thus, when a mosque at Damascus was built (705-17), the 
mosaic ornamentation was executed by Greek mosaicists, and others were 
sent, at the request of the Khalif Abdurrahman, to assist in the orna- 
mentation of the mosque of Cordova. 

CHALKE, ConsTaNnTinopLte.—One of the worst Iconoclastic acts of Leo 
the Isaurian was his profanation and destruction of the bronze figure 
of Christ placed in the Chalke of the imperial palace by the Emperor 
Constantine. Pope Gregory heard of it, though inaccurately, and wrote 
reprovingly. In order to repair this outrage, the Empress Eirene 
(797-801) placed in the same position a mosaic image of Christ (BAN- 
DURI, op. cit.; CODINUS, op. cit., p. 77). 

Mosaics oF Basit THE Maceponian.—Under the emperor Basil the 
Macedonian (867-86), as noticed, a renaissance of the art of mosaic 
took place, assisted by the necessity to restore the mosaics in all the 
churches where they had been destroyed by the Iconoclasts. The most 
important work of the kind executed under his reign was, without 
doubt, the mosaic decoration of the New Church of the Virgin. The 
mosaics entirely filled its five cupolas and a portion of the walls. The 
Patriarch Photios, who lived at that time, has left us a detailed descrip- 
tion of these mosaics (ap. BANDURI), which has been quoted by Labarte 
(Le Palais impérial, loc. cit.): “The vault of the church, composed of 
five domes, is as brilliant as the starry heaven, with gold and figures. 
In the principal dome is the figure of Christ: . . in the cireular compart- 
ments (drum) are seen a crowd of angels grouped around their Master. 
In the apse . . is the figure of the Virgin (as an Orante).. <A choir 
of apostles, martyrs, prophets and patriarchs fill and embellish the 
entire church.” Two chapels were attached to the church, that dedi- 
cated to Elias Thesbites having a mosaic in its vault. Two galleries, 
like cloisters, joined the church to other buildings, and their vaults had 


°® After speaking of his restoration of certain buildings, he goes on to say that he 
destroyed, in all the chapels used as stations in religious processions, all the images 
of Christ and the Saints in mosaic or encaustic painting (3:4 Ynoldwr xpvedy kal 
xnpoxvrov eixovoypaglas ametuce). 
9 
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mosaics representing the sufferings and combats of the martyrs. Other 
mosaics were placed by Basil in Santa Sophia. To his reign may be 
attributed the extensive mosaics seen in the Church of the Virgin &v riyyn 
by Clavijo (op. cit.) and described by him somewhat in detail. The 
church was built by Justinian,* made over by Eirene and Constantine, 
and embellished by Basil. The church is spoken of by Clavijo as cir- 
cular with centre and aisles all covered by a cupola filled with mosaics. 
Among other mosaics in the cloister was a tree of Jesse: in the refec- 
tory the vault and walls are covered with subjects representing all the 
incidents in the life of Christ.” 

Cu. OF ST. JOHN, ConsTanTinopLe.—A nother church described by Cla- 
vijo is that of St. John, though which of the many dedicated to John 
the Baptist and John the Evangelist cannot be made out. The build- 
ing itself seems ancient, as it retains the atrium. The circular church 
must have had considerable size, as it had three aisles around the cen- 
tral part, and galleries above these aisles. The cupola and walls of 
the church, and the vaults and walls of the galleries, were all covered 
with mosaics, as were the walls of a chapel. A singular circumstance, 
and one which would lead one to fix on rather a late date, is that, in 
a mosaic of the Last Supper in the refectory, Christ was represented 
seated at table with his disciples, instead of reclining.® 


*€Consult, for the history of the church, GARRUCCT, op. cit. 1, 541. 

57The following is the passage in CLAvV1JO, in Mérimée’s translation (op. cit. pp. 
310-15): . . le corps de Véglise, du cété du dehors, est tout imagé d images et de figures de 
toutes facons, riches et faicticement travaillées d'or, azur et autres couleurs. . . . Ladite salle 
(ronde) est bordée tout autour de trois nefs qui s’y joignent, et le ciel couvre tout ensemble, 
salle et nefs, et est owvré fort richement de mosaique . . . Et hors de U'église il y avait un 
cloitre dceuvre tres-belle avec beaucoup de belles histoires. Et y avait-on figuré la verge de 
Jessé. . c’ était eeuvre de mosaique tant merveilleusement riche et artistement travaillée, que 
celui qui la vue n’en a pas vu d’autre ei merveilleuse. . . Un réfectoire, tr2s-large et haut 
. . « le ciel était tout @ewvre de mosaique, et sur les parois on voyait historiés en ceuvre de 
mosaique de beaux traits de U histoire sainte depuis que lange saint Gabriel salua la Vierge 
sainte Marie, jusqu’ad la naissance de Jésus-Christ, Notre-Seigneur, puis comme il alla par 
le monde avec ses disciples, et toute la suite de sa bienheureuse vie, jusqu’a ce qu'il fit crucifié. 

58 CLAVIJO, op. cit., pp. 315-16: une autre église qui s’ appelle Saint-Jean ; ¢ est wn mongs- 
tare... . . Au corps de l’église, lequel est comme une salle ronde sans coins, tr2s-haute, et est bor- 
dée de trois grandes nefs qui sont couvertes d'un ciel, les nefs et la salle . . et le ciel de la 
salle et des nefs, ensemble les parois, sont d’ceuvre de mosaique trop richement travaillée a 
tout beaucoup d’histoires . . . lesdites nefs ont une galerie élevée . . Et le ciel et les parois 
sont d’ceuvre de mosaique . . . et hors du corps de Uéglise, il y avait une chapelle merveil- 
leusement belle et ornée d tout ceuvre de mosaique, oh se voyait tres-richement pourtraitée 
V image de sainte Marie, et bien semblait que ce fit en son honneur et révérence que fit bdtie 
la chapelle susdite. . . Et sur les parois du réfectoire virent historié en mosaique le mystére 
du jeudi de la C2ne, comme Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ était assis a table avec ses disciples. 
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CHURCH OF THE VIRGIN OF DesseTRiA.—The same writer also mentions 
(p. 333) the existence of mosaics in the Church of the Virgin called 
“of Dessetria.”’ 

A great part of the Byzantine mosaics of the x and XI centuries 
have been preserved, and literary notices of those that have been de- 
stroyed become much more infrequent. 

CH. oF St. Georce in Mancana—lIn the middle of the x1 century, the 
emperor Constantine Monomachos (1042-53) erected the church of 8. 
George in Mangana, described by Clavijo (M&éRIME£E, pp. 328-29; and 
BANDURI, op. cit.), which he decorated with mosaic-paintings, including 
a large figure of Christ, probably in the apse, and a representation of 
the Ascension, and one of the Etimacia or Pentecost.” 

Cuurcues oF Pacestine— During the Crusades, many of the churches 
of Palestine received mosaics executed by Byzantine artists. Some of 
these remain (see previous list), while others have gone to ruin, as, for 
example, those of the Ch. of S. Anna at Jerusalem, which, when Terzi 
(1. 11) saw it, was full of mosaics. It may be well to speak, here, of 
one or two more mosaics mentioned by Terzi. At Samaria, in the 
Ch. of John the Baptist, the small cupola (baldacchino) over the altar 
had a mosaic on a gold ground. At Arimathea, the Ch. of John the 
Baptist is reported by him to have three naves, adorned with porticos 
having friezes and arabesques in ancient mosaic. 

Although the Crusaders used a thoroughly French style of transi- 
tional architecture, in the churches which they built in Palestine during 
the twelfth century, they were strongly influenced by Oriental art, both 

3yzantine and Saracenic. This is especially shown in their lavish use 
of mosaic-painting, for which they employed Byzantine artists exclu- 
sively: the Greek mosaicist Ephrem signed his name to one of the 
mosaics executed by him in the Basilica of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
and the fact is equally evident in those of the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, for the style is purely Byzantine though the greater part of the 


59 CLAVIJO, op. cit., p. 328-29: Et le méme jour lesdits ambassadeurs allérent voir une 
autre église qui a nom Saint-George . . le corps de Véglise est trds-élevé et tout cowvert de 
mosaique, et l'on y voit la représentation de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ quand il monta au 
ciel. Le pavé de ladite église est aussi merveilleusement travaillé, étant couvert de dalles de 
porphire et de jaspe de plusieurs couleurs ; et y voit-on force entrelacs trés-délicats, comme 
aussi sur les parois. Et au milieu du ciel de ladite église on voit figuré Dieu le Pere, en 


face de l entrée, en ceuvre de mosaique. Ensemble est fiqurée la vraie croix, que montre un 


ange, entre les nuages du ciel, aux apétres, ce pendant que descend sur eux le Saint-Esprit 
en figure de feu, et le tout en ceuvre de mosaique merveilleusement travaillée. 
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inscriptions that accompany and explain them are in Latin. In both 
of these churches there was a complete cycle of mosaic-paintings, of 
which only a few remnants have survived. There were certainly mo- 
saics already existing in some of the churches of Palestine on the arri- 
val of the Crusaders, though most had been destroyed by the Persians 
and Mohammedans. Those of the Monastery of the Holy Cross still 
exist. Another, in the apse of the Church of the Ascension on the 
Mt. of Olives, is described by John of Wirtzburg.® Speaking of the 
day of Pentecost, he says: quod adhue in eodem loco pictura extante de 
musivo opere in sanctuario, abside ejusdem ecclesiae, demonstratur ; nam 
ibi duodenarius apostolorum numerus cum ipsorum imaginibus, spiritu 
sancto in forma ignearum linguarum ad capita singulorum discendente, 
per similitudinem picturae continetur, cum tali epigrammate: Factus est 
repente de coelo sonus advenientis, etc. The date of John of Wirtzburg’s 
visit is 1165: the church which the Crusaders built there was de- 
stroyed in 1187. De Vogiié speaks of the rotonda of the early church 
as built by Modestus (c. 604). It was destroyed before the twelfth 
century, but, as De Vogiié remarks, the apse was saved, and the mo- 
saic may have remained from the early church, though the Latin in- 
scription would indicate an origin posterior to the Conquest. 

Mosque oF Omar, Jerusacem.— The Mosque of Omar, converted into 
a chureh by the Crusaders, was decorated on the inside and outside 
with mosaics which have gradually perished, those on the outer walls 
being replaced by enamelled tiles. John of Wirtzburg says: Idem vero 
Templum Domini, miro tabulatu marmoreo intus et exterius a quocunque 
exstructum, formam habet rotundam decentem, immo circulariter octogo- 
nam... habens parietem de optimo musivo opere exterius adornatum 
usque ad medietatem ejus ; nam reliqua pars est de marmoreis lapidibus. 
He carefully transcribes the inscriptions that accompanied the mosaic- 
pictures of the interior, from which we learn some of the subjects: the 
Presentation of the Virgin ; Christ expelling the money-changers from 
the Temple; Christ offered up 6n a stone, like Isaac; Jacob’s ladder; 
Christ and the woman taken in adultery; the annunciation to Zacha- 
rias ; several figures of Christ, over the doors. 

CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPuLCHRE, JERUSALEM.—It is well known that, 
when the Crusaders rebuilt the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with its 
circular body to which was added a long choir-nave, they covered the 


ToBLER, Descriptiones Terrae Sanctae ex Saeculo VIII, IX, XII et XV: 1874, p. 157. 
$! Op. cit.: of. VoGtE, Les Eglises, etc., p. 283; ToBLER, Deser. Terrae Sanctae, pp.119-24. 
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walls and vaults with mosaics. A description is given both in John of 
Wirtzburg and in Quaresimus,” with whose assistance we can form some 
idea of their extent. They represented the testimony of the prophets 
regarding Christ, i. e., the events in the Old Testament that prefigured 
Him, and also Christ’s life on earth, especially His passion, burial, and 
resurrection. John of Wirtzburg thus describes the Descent into Hades, 
placed over the high altar, in the new part of the church: pictura in opere 
musivo. Continetur enim in ea imago Christi, seris confractis inferni, re- 
surgentis, antiquum patrem nostrum Adam inde extrahentis. 

BASILICA OF THE Nativity, BETHLEHEM.—The mosaics of this church 
were preserved better than all others, up to quite a late date. They 
were described by John Phokas at the close of the twelfth century : in 
the seventeenth, Quaresimus saw them, in part destroyed, and describes 
them very fully (11, p. 645): Ciampini copied him at the close of the 
century and published a drawing of a part of the mosaic of one of the 
walls of the central nave, sent to him from Jerusalem (cf. DE Voat'f, 
p- 66 sqq.). It is hardly necessary here to mention them with any de- 
gree of fullness. The entire New Testament was represented. But 
most unusual and interesting was a series of pictures on the main wall 
representing the various C&cumenical Councils of the Church, from 
the beginning, each with its attendant angel. The arrangement was 
as follows. The inner wall of the facade was covered with a representa- 
tion of the Tree of Jesse. The eleven bays of the nave had mosaics 
arranged as follows: (1) a row of half-figures representing the gene- 
alogy of Christ ; (2) a series of subjects with double arcades or domed 
porticos with an altar, above which was a long inscription containing a 
résumé of the decrees of each Council ; (3) a frieze of leaf-and-scroll 
work ; (4)a row of angels; (5) a second frieze like the first. The scenes 
from the New Testament were placed in the three apses, the transepts, 
and on the walls of the choir, as well as in the crypt. The well-known 
inscription says that Ephrem, painter and’ mosaicist, finished the work 
in the reign of Manuel Komnenos (+1180). 

The last we hear concerning mosaics in the East is the order of the 
emperor Isaac Angelos (1185-95) to repair the injured mosaics through- 
out the whole Empire ; and, finally, the repairs and additions made to 
the mosaics of Santa Sophia by John Palaiologos in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 


6? QUARESIMUS, op. cit., 11, p. 368 sqq; JOHN OF WIRTZBURG, op. cit., ap. TOBLER, 
p. 147 sqq; Les Eglises, etc., p. 188 sqq. 
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Portas.e Mosaics.—In the list of extant late-Byzantine mosaics, I 
enumerated a number of small portable mosaic-tablets still existing in 
public and private collections, in churches, ete. The examples, use and 
character of this interesting branch of the art are discussed in detail by 
M. Eugéne Miintz in his able paper, es Mosaiques Byzantines porta- 
tives (Bulletin Monumental, 1886, No. 3, p. 226 sqq.): and, in Les Col- 
lections des Medicis au XV° siecle, 1888, he publishes the inventories of 
Piero di Cosmo de’ Medici (1465) and Lorenzg de’ Medici (1492), in 
which were enumerated, respectively, six and nine of these Greek mo- 
saic-tablets, the subjects of which are mentioned. A number of other 
inventories of the xv, Xvi and xvii centuries contain descriptions of 
many such tablets, which were evidently great favorites with collectors, 
after the conquest of Constantinople in 1204 made them known to 
Europe. 

A. L. FrRoTHINGHAM, JR. 

Princeton College, 

Princeton, N. J. 
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INSCRIPTION I.* 


COLUMN I. 


Tara(croupyos), év Kvd(abnvaio) 
5 oixod(ca)|, aroduvyotica 

Avaidsixov Avototp- 

atov “Ayapvéa ora 

*ITros Ilec(pacet) oixar, 

Xarkeds, 
10 Acoviciov “Icoréxv(ov) 

éw oi- 

ko(vaa)], Tara(crovpyos), 

Atoviciov 
15 

Latupos 

yewpyo(s), atroduyor 

Kndictov Kndicodn- 

pov IlardAn(véa) did(An) 
20 .. QIAN, wamnr(os), Ie(cpacez) 

oik@v, aTohuyarv 

II 


COLUMN 2. 
OKLE. 
AANHoapdos év 
olk@v, 
5 Olviaddnv Oivorréo(v) 


‘Apakav(téa) 


* Dots placed under the letters denote that they are not certain. 
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@Piriotn, M- 
er(itn) oixod(ca), 
Avoirn- 
ov Aapmr(péa) crabp(ov) 
"Aptotopévns Mer(itn) 
oix(@v), oxuToto(pos) 
Opacupndyn Kndercdo(v) 
Aevxovo(éa) 
‘Ovncipn, 
oixoi(ca), 
[é» 
wr ‘oixo[ovra 
[ é- 
vy 
YTIAI 
= 
APX 
OY 

CoLumn 3. 


AYQN KH oixol(ica), 
duyota(a) 
@codirov "Arv[....... 
Ev@vupé(a) di[a(An) 
Mévios év[... oixar, 


amroduyar 


Avoy<y> 
TOE 
KA 

INSCRIPTION Il. 

COLUMN |. 
os Ilad- 

Anv(éa) Pidryn 
év] "AX4X) oix(odca), 
Awpodeor 
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év M(eritn) 

Ne]omwrorepov 

oraOpov 

Lwol|tpatn év Me(Xitn) oixk(odca), 
|uvyotvca 

giadr(n) 


COLUMN 2. 
ot[labpov 
Neximmos é€[v..... oix(@v), 
*Ev[....... 


gidryn 
"Aptotopayos [év Me(Xitn) ofx(ar), 
Kedic(séa) 
[év.... ofk(ar), 
TEV 

INSCRIPTION Ill. 


COLUMN Il. 


Aeléa hiaryn oraOpov 
M javia év KorXrut@ oixod- 
ca 

OnB8aiov 

kai “Aptotoxréa év Kvéda- 
Onvaiwyv oixovyta 

diary 
“Eppaios éw oi- 
K@V, aToduyeav 

Ev@immov 
diary 

...jos éw Ile(c)paet oixar, 
Aaprtpéa 
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CoLumN 2. 
[év Ilaco- 


vi[S]a@v oixod[vra Kai 
vov 
crabpo[v 
5 Meri[res oi- 
kpatnv Ilec[paéa] diary 
Tipo Meriter oixodca, 
10 atroduyotca Mvycicrtpa- 
tov ‘Ataéa diary H 
Adxipos Meriter oixar, 


Ilec@évour 
Avciortpa- 
15 tov ber, 
bev 
‘Hdatoriov év Kepapero 
oik@v, 'EEn«ké- 


20 oTrov Oio|véa 


These three inscriptions—No. I upon a slab of marble, Nos. II and 
III upon the two sides of a fragment of Hymettian stone—were found 
in Dee., 1887, on the Akropolis, in front of the eastern entrance to 
the Parthenon, beneath the substructure of what is considered to be 
the temple of Roma and Augustus, supposed to have been built some- 


time in the vicinity of 20 B. c. 

The slab upon which are cut the three columns of No, I is badly 
broken, and is worn so that in places the letters are almost completely 
erased. There are no internal means of dating this inscription, but, 
judging from the form of the letters, it should belong to about the 
end of the fourth century B.c. Nos. II and III are evidently cut 
by different hands, but at approximately the same time, both being 
somewhat later than No. I, if we can put any faith in the forms of the 
mas acriterion.’ It is a curious fact, however, that of all the other 
numerous inscriptions found at the same spot (one of which, containing 
two examples of koppa, may possibly date as far back as the seventh 
century) not a single one can be placed later than the fourth century. 


? DITTENBERGER, Archiiol. Zeit., 1876, p. 139. 
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As is readily seen from the number of parentheses in these inscrip- 
tions, abbreviations are exceedingly common, but in no case is there 
any doubt of what is to be properly supplied. On the other hand, 
in the case of several proper names of which some of the letters are 


entirely gone or hopelessly illegible, a certain restitution is impossible, 
since these (Ins. I, col. 1, lines 8, 12, 20; col. 11, 1. 3; col. 11, 1. 1) 
are, as we shall see later, slave names which are often non-Hellenic. 
For example, in No. I, col. 1, 1. 12, a woman’s name ends in av or yr, 
either of which would be an anomaly if the name were Greek. In 
No. I, col. 1, 1. 3, the last five letters are sure, and yet caydos cannot 
be the second element of any genuine Greek name. 

In No. II, col. 11, 1. 5, the first thought is to read -ox« oixod(vra), 
but the letters -cxe are sure and cannot be part of the name of any 
Attic deme, which would be necessary with this reading ; and, more- 
over, it would be contrary to the analogy of similar cases for any word 
to intervene between o/codvra and diddn. So I read as a proper name 
*A ]oxcoixov, which would refer to the father, as col. 1, 1. 5, and would 
be properly formed from do«vo- and ofxo-s. In No. III, col. 11, 1. 12, 
IlecOévovv, a new name, is certain. In 1. 16 the first letter was omitted 
by the stone-cutter and afterwards prefixed outside the perpendicular 
line formed by the first letters of each line of the column. The first 
and fourth letters are indistinct, but the only possible restitution seems 
to be @ovdecros, a name found once in a pre-Eukleidean inscription.’ 
At end of line 18, the stone-cutter has transposed the last two letters, 
wx for xo. 

No. I is erovyndov, and contains no diacritical marks. No. II has 
two dots after cra@yov in every case, and once after an abbreviation. 
No. III has in place of the two dots after era@yov a curious square 
indentation, as if gouged with a sharp chisel. 

These inscriptions are to be compared with a series of fragments, 
more or less complete, found at various times and now published in 
C. I. A., u, Nos. 768-776. The subject of all of these is evidently 
the dedication of certain vessels, the weight of which is, in every case, 
one hundred drachmas ; but what was the status of the dedicators, and 
what was the occasion of the dedication—that is to say, what is the 
exact sense of amropvywv—are questions which have caused consider- 
able discussion and are still by no means settled. The first publication 
of an inscription of this class was by Pittakis,* who made the mistake of 


* RANGABE, Ant. Hell., 2269. 3"Eqgnuepis "Apx., 1839, 124. 
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taking xamndos and xamnXis as proper names, and who gave scarcely 
a pretence of an explanation. The same insec., with two others, is to 
be found in Rangabé, Ant. Hell.,* where he takes adrogvyoyr in its 
judicial sense, and translates: Un tel ayant éé acquitté du proces que 
lui a intenté un tel, une fiole, son poids, 100 dr. But this explanation 
ignores the fact, already noticed by Ross,* that there is an evident dis- 
tinction between the class of persons who are the dedicators and those 
whose names are in the ace., object of drog@uyov. The former are 
always spoken of as “dwelling in such and such a deme,” év-oixav, 
a sure sign that they were not persons possessing the rights of citizen- 
ship. For example, a citizen from Alopeke could be designated only 
in one of three ways, AX@rrexeds, ber, or AXwrexijs, while 
év ‘AXwrrexi) oixay could refer only to a slave, freedman, or metic.® 
Aside from this, it would seem in itself very strange, if it were a 
general rule for persons acquitted from any suit, whatever its nature, 
to dedicate a vessel of exactly the weight of 100 drs. in every case. 
Something more definite is required. 

One of these inscriptions was also published by E. Curtius,’ whose 
explanation is, that certain slaves had escaped from their masters and 
gained their freedom by taking refuge in the temple of some divinity, 
and that they had afterwards dedicated these vessels as thank-offerings 
to this divinity. But we know, from various literary sources, that the 
only privilege a slave gained by taking refuge in a shrine was that of 
being sold to a new master. 

The subject is next taken up by Kohler in the Mittheilungen of 1878, 
where he disposes of the theories of Rangabé and Curtius, forthe reasons 
already stated, and publishes in this connection an inscription which is a 
list of silver urns (i8péac) that the treasurers, presumably of Athena, had 
made é« trav éFerevOepixav. He conjectures, rightly I think, 
that these dudrac éFeXevOepixai belong to the same category as those 
in the inscriptions under consideration, and that fifteen of them have 
been melted down to form each dépia, the weights of which, as given, 
fall little short of 1,500 drs. Considering it, then, as reasonably cer- 
tain that the dedicators of the dudXax are manumitted slaves, he pro- 
ceeds to discuss the manner in which they obtained their freedom. The 


* Nos. 234, 881, 882. Die Demen von Attika, p. 50. 
* In one pre-Eukleidean inscription the word metic is expressly used: KE?I2O- 
AOPOMETOIKOEMPEP: C.LA.,1, 277. 


7 Inseriptiones Atticae duodecim, VII. 
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hypothesis of Curtius is, as we have seen, utterly untenable, and we 
have to choose among the following three methods of emancipation. 

First, the State could, in return for or in anticipation of some important 
service, grant freedom and even citizenship toa slave. Thus freedom 
was granted to slaves during the siege of Thebes by Alexander the 
Great,’ and at Athens both freedom and citizenship to all slaves who 
had taken part in the battle of Arginousai.? Moreover, it seems to 
have been a law at Athens, that slaves who gave information of some 
serious crime should be rewarded by freedom.” Naturally, in all cases 
of this kind the master was recompensed by the State, as is expressly 
stated in the passage of Plato just cited. 

Second, a master might set his slave free without recompense, in 
return for general faithfulness or some special act of devotion. This 
point, in conjunction with that just touched upon, namely, freedom 
granted to informers, is well brought out by Lysias," who speaks of 
the danger that slaves ovxére dv ayabor eipyacpévot TOUS 
Seatrotas por yévowvT0, GAN Sti YredSos Trepi avTa@Y unvicarTes. 

The third and most common method by which a slave gained his 
freedom was by actual purchase. This leads to the inquiry as to what 
class of slaves at Athens would be most able and likely to avail them- 
selves of this privilege. Now, aside from the State-slaves, which do not 
in the least concern us, there were four distinct classes, (1) household 
servants in personal attendance on the master; (2) slaves let for hire, 
either for mining, for factory-work, for naval service, or even as private 
servants ; (3) slaves who were workmen in their own master’s mines or 
factories, such as the sword-cutlers and couch-makers of Demosthenes’ 
father, and the leather-workers of Timarchos ;" (4) slaves who were 
allowed to carry on an independent trade, with the proviso that they 
should pay to their masters a certain fixed sum (azrogopa).* Now, 
in the class of inscriptions under consideration, it is to be noticed that 
many of the dedicators of ¢udXac are men or women carrying on some 
humble trade; as, for example, we have frequently a wool-spinner 
(raXacvovpyos), a farmer (yewpyos), a leather-worker 
etc., etc. From this fact, Kohler, in the article which we have been 


8 Dioporos, xvii. 11. 2. ArISTOPH., Ranae, 694. 
1 Leg., xt. 914; Lystas, rep) rod onxod, 16. 
KadAcdu, 5. 12 DeM., Aph. 816; Timarch. 97. 


'3 BicHsENSCHUTZ, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 195; Bocku, Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 
2101 
A . 
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discussing, reasons that the dedicators were slaves of class 4 who had 
bought their freedom by money gained in their trade. 

Kdéhler acknowledges, as an apparent objection to his whole explana- 
tion of these inscriptions, a fragment'* where the position of the words 
for citizen and non-citizen are reversed. That this is, however, as he 
claims, due to the carelessness of the stone-cutter, I indeed believe, but, 
in my opinion, the weakest point in his explanation is the sense in which 
he is obliged to take azrodvyav, as “ being free from” instead of its 
sense of “ escaping from” or, in judicial language, “ being acquitted of.” 

A new turn was given to the discussion by the discovery of a frag- 
ment” upon which are portions of two columns containing the same 
phrases as those already found, but above these, in larger letters, two 
incomplete lines : 

—ros Tod “A[A 

—ootaciov ‘ExatovBaavos jec xa. 
The first letters of the second line naturally suggest the restitution 
am jooraciov and the explanation that the dedicators of the 
were manumitted slaves who had been acquitted of din amocraciov 
brought against them by their old masters. This theory was advocated 
by Schenk],"° whose article I have unfortunately been unable to see ; 
but, that he failed either to see or to meet properly the manifest objections 
to this explanation, I infer from the fact that Kohler, in publishing 
the complete series of these inscriptions in the Corpus, while noticing 
the dicn adroctaciovu as a possible explanation, recounts the objections 
without making any allusion to this article. The objection which he 
considers the most telling against the theory of the 8é«n amocraciou 
is, to quote directly, Inter homines enim, qui patronum fuisse dicendi 
essent, saepius inquilini referuntur. This of course refers to such cases 
as we see above," where the o/xodvra shows that no citizen is meant."® 

Another point which I think remains to be explained, whatever 
theory is adopted, is the fact that, in several cases, two or even three 
proper names are found in the ace. as object of drofuyov. Where the 
two men are brothers (C. J. A., 773, ll. 28, 29) the matter occasions 


I. A., 772 B. I A., I, 776. 

‘6 Zisch. f. Oesterr. Gymn. 17 No. I, col. m1, 1. 18; No. ITI, col. 1, 1. 7. 

'8In No. III, col. 1, 1. 5, we have a Theban mentioned who seems to be analogous 
to the Olynthian, but these cannot, I think, be metics. Willamowitz-Méllendorf 
considers the Olynthian an ivoreA#s of the time when ivoréAe:a was granted by Athens 
to the whole city of Olynthos, but this explanation can hardly stand for our Theban. 
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no difficulty ; but in all other cases the two parties have no apparent 
relationship, and in many instances live in different demes. 

Furthermore, no attempt has been made, as far as I know, to show 
precisely to which of the various classes of &pavox we are to refer the 
xowov épavicto@v, which occurs several times in the series of the 
Corpus and once in those published here.” 

Let us first consider the 8é«n amocraciov, and see if the objections 
to it cannot be overruled, and, as a starting point, it will be well to 
quote in full the definition of Harpokration,” under 'Avrootaciou: dixn 
tis KaTa Sedopévn Tois 
éav adiotavtai Te avTa@v Erepov TpoaTtaTny, Kal 
& KeXevovow oi vopot Kal Tods GdovTas Sei SovrOUS 
Tapa Tols pytopot, mapa Avoia év TO Tpos Kal 
tH Anuntpias aroctaciov. ‘Apictorérns 8 év 
"AOnvaiwv twoditeia Tepi Tod Toreudpyou TavTi: “obTos 
eicayet Sixas Tas Te TOU aTocTaciov Kai Kai 
kai érixrypov.”” Now, it seems to me that Kohler’s conception of the 
exact nature of this suit, if we are to judge by the language of his objection 
as stated above, is not so broad as is warranted by thisdefinition. His rea- 
soning, if I understand it, is in substance this: there cannot be instances 
of dixn atroctaciov, for, among those persons who would, according 
to this view, be rpoorarax in the case, metics are sometimes mentioned, 
but no metic” could bea rpoordtns. That this objection may have any 
force, one must infer the premise: there can be no instance of di«n 
atootaciov with which the failure of a freedman to choose his old 
master as mpoorarns is not connected. But this is a point which I 
will not admit. We can see, from the definition of Harpokration, that 
this choosing of another person as 7poctarns is only one of the ways 
in which a freedman may fail to perform his duties to his old master. 
We know that metics owned slaves at Athens, and of course a slave 
would be just as likely to buy his freedom from a metic as from a cit- 


'®No. III, col. 1, 1. 2. 20 Lexicon in decem Oratores Aliticos. 

*! The objection, that these inscriptions cannot refer to lawsuits of any kind, because 
no metic could bring suit, need not disturb us: for, even if we grant that technically 
no metic could bring suit, whatever its nature (and even this is contested by WiLa- 
MOWITZ-MOLLENDORF, Hermes, xx11), in reality he and not his rpoordrns would be 
referred to as the plaintiff. So, in Isa1os (ep) rod Mvppou 23, and wep) rod 
Ayviouv kAhpov, 29), women are spoken of as bringing suit, though technically it must 
have been brought by their «vps. 
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izen master. We have no reason to doubt, either, that the metic mas- 
ter could hold his freedman to certain duties, though it is evident on 
the face of it that one of these could not be to choose him as rpoorartns. 
For such duties we have plenty of scope in the phrase of Harpokra- 
tion, cal & xeXevovew oi vopor But what did the laws 
at Athens demand? Unfortunately, we are not very well instructed 
on this point, since the orations mentioned by Harpokration, as well 
as others on the same subject which we know to have existed, are no 
longer extant. Almost our only information is given by Plato,” who 
states that the duties of a freedman consist in going to the house of his 
old master three times a month to offer to do for him whatever is reason- 
able and possible; to consult his master’s wishes in the matter of mar- 
riage ; and not to acquire more property than he. But, however scanty 
our information may be as regards Athens itself, we have much more 
precise information of the state of things in other parts of Greece, thanks 
to the immense number of manumission decrees which have been found. 
These acts of manumission were effected, for the most part, through 
the intervention of a divinity.* The slave, as having no political 
rights in his own name either before or after manumission, took pains 
to insure his freedom by placing the act under religious sanction, and, 
instead of paying the money directly to his master, took it to the priests, 
and with this “the gods” bought the slave. The divinities through 
whom the manumission was effected varied in different cities according 
to local cult. At Naupaktos, Amphissa (of Ozolian Lokris), Elateia, 
and Stiris, the divinity was Asklepios ; at Daulis, Athena Polias; at 
Orchomenos, Isis and Sarapis; at Chaironeia, Sarapis, Artemis Eilei- 
thuia, and, once, the Great Mother; at Lebadeia, Zeus, the King, and 
Trophonios ; but by far the most popular intermediary was the Pyth- 
ian Apollo at Delphi, where over five hundred of these manumission 
decrees have been found.™ 

If, in considering these, we turn our attention first to the persons 
who made the sale or manumission, we notice (1) that several of these 
are women, whether it be that women had actually more legal rights 
at Delphi than at Athens, or that, as M. Foucart conjectures, they were 
allowed to act in their own capacity, owing to the semi-religious char- 


x1. 915. 

*3 Foucart, Mémoire sur l’affranchisement des esclaves par forme de vente 2 une divinité. 

**Curtius, Anecdota Delphica; WescueR & Foucart, Inscriptions recueillies 
Delphes ; Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1881. 
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acter of the manumission ; (2) besides Delphians, there are many from 
the small towns of Phokis, Lokris, Boiotia, South Thessaly, in one case 
an Athenian, and rarely persons from even remote cities, such as Syra- 
cuse. Some came from places that possessed shrines under the sane- 
tion of which manumissions were sometimes given ; as, for instance, 
Amphissa, Naupaktos, Daulia. There are also three cases of resident 
foreigners, or metics as they would be styled at Athens: 
avros Keharrar, év oixéwy |; amédoto Mévavdpos Kreokévov 
Aedhois ; amédoto Teicwy év 
Aerdois xatorxéwov.” The third and most important point for this 
investigation is, that there are many instances in which two or more 
persons of no relationship whatever manumit the slave together ; e. 7., 
atrédovto ‘Apreuidwpos “APauBos "ABpopayov, Kréwv 
Anpoa béveos, Acovictos xtr.”; a 
Aitwrd, ’Aynoapéra |vaiov, Aerdides, err.” I 
have noticed as many as twenty instances of this kind among the Del- 
phian inscriptions, besides a few from other parts of Greece ; so that 
it seems to have been by no means uncommon for several persons* to 
possess and manumit a slave together. Therefore, we ought no longer 
to see any difficulty in the fact that two or even three names appear 
in our inscriptions as object of aroguyev; and, as for the fact that they 
are of different demes or even of different cities in one case, we have 
a good analogue in one of the inscriptions,” where an Amphissian and 
a Delphian free a slave together. In many cases a slave was left ab- 
solutely free, and could “run off and do whatever he wished ”’ ; but 
very frequently certain restrictions were added in the documents, which 
it will be interesting to look over as suggestive of what might have 
been the corresponding requirements at Athens. One of the most fre- 
quently recurring formulae is: “ Let—(slave) remain with—(master), 

as long as—(master) lives, doing whatever is ordered as far as possible 

without reproach.” To this is occasionally added the command to see 

to the proper burial of the master and to crown his tomb twice a month, 

Sometimes the slave is required to serve his master only a certain period 

of time from date of the act, ranging all the way from two to ten years, 


W. & F., 169,200,346. *6Curtivs, Anec. Delph., 6. & F., 301. 

2° An example of joint ownership of slaves at Athens is furnished by LystAs rv, 
where the working of the system is, as we might naturally expect in many instances, 
not altogether satisfactory. 

*W. & F., 360. 
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after which he shall be absolutely free. One unusually sharp Delphian, 
fearing that he will not get the full eight years’ service called for in the 
agreement, stipulates that, if the slave be sick for more than two months, 
he must pay for the time lost. Sometimes the option is offered of pay- 
ing a certain yearly sum in place of serving. Instead of staying with 
the master himself, the slave may be required to remain with some near 
relative of his, father, mother, wife, or children. In a few cases, the 
person with whom the slave is to remain has no apparent connection 
with the master, and these are probably to be explained as similar to 
an inseription® where the master frees his slave on condition of his 
remaining with a certain Apollodoros as long as he lives, e¢c., while it 
is expressly stated that this Apollodoros had given the slave the money 
to buy his “ freedom,” so that the transaction was in reality no more 
than a sale from one party to another with the proviso that the slave 
should be free at the death of purchaser. In one inscription,” a girl 
is required to take good care of her own father and mother in their old 
age, a happy picture of a real family, which, as M. Foucart observes, 
must have been rare indeed among slaves. Even when a slave is not 
required to remain in the service of his master, he may still be subjected 
to his trivial whims, as in some cases he is ordered to live in Delphi, 
in others to live anywhere but in Delphi. In one instance,” a boy- 
slave is required to stay with his master a certain time and learn the 
fuller’s trade, and, when he has learned it, he must produce all his 
goods in the house of his master. In still another case,* two brothers 
free a slave on condition that he shall assist one of them, who is a phy- 
sician, in his medical practice for five years, receiving in return his 
“clothes and living.”’ It is often stipulated that, in case the freedman 
die without children, his property shall revert to his old master, and 
it is possible that this is to be tacitly understood in all the acts, and 
that this custom was as firmly established at Delphi as at Athens, where 
it was a part of the legal code. Once, at least,™ the advantage is on 
the other side, and the slave is to have the property of his mistress 
(“ unless her son returns’’) after having deducted enough for funeral 
expenses. Not unfrequently the master, besides holding the slave for 
a term of service, contrives to obtain money from him in addition to 
the amount paid directly in the purchase. Thus we have one instance” 


WwW. & 58. & F., 43. W.& F., 239. 
WW. & F., 234. *W.& F., 134. SW. & F., 66. 
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where the slave must stay and take care of his master during his life, 
and, besides this, must pay his master’s “ contributions to the tribes.” 

In some half-dozen instances, a slave is required to pay off an épavos, 
and these deserve special attention as possibly connected with the xocvov 


épavicray of our inscriptions. The word épavos, which in Homer 


“ ’ 


has very nearly the sense of the English “ picnic,” is frequently used 
in later Greek in a technical sense referring to two species of clubs, 
both of which, as we know from the evidence of inscriptions, were 
found in many parts of Greece, but the functions of which were quite 
distinct.” The one species, in origin a social club for general amuse- 
ment and revelling, by devoting itself to the cult of some divinity, 
usually non-Hellenic, assumed the character of a religious association. 
Its members were of both sexes and usually foreigners, slaves, or metics 
who desired to keep up the orgies of their national religion. The second 
class of épavor was of a strictly financial nature, a sort of mutual-benefit 
association. If any member desired for any reason to raise a large sum 
of money at short notice, the amount was collected, either by himself 
or by another for him, from the several members of the society. He 
must pay back to each member, either by installments or whenever his 
circumstances would permit, the amount contributed by him, so that 
the transaction was in reality nothing more or less than a loan with, 
perhaps, the advantage that no interest was charged. It was a strictly 
business operation in every way: the borrower was obliged to furnish 
a surety or endorser to the épavos, just as we would have to do in the 
case of a private loan; and this surety was bound to pay back the 
contribution to the épavos, in case the original borrower was unable to 
do so. The word épavos is used both of the club and of the contribu- 
tion, more frequently in the latter sense, as in the phrase épavovs XéXouTre 
he left his contributions unpaid. Now, of these two kinds of clubs, it 
is the latter which we find referred to in these manumission decrees of 


Delphi: e. g., Kareveyxatw (the slave) [ir 


Apiot@ év Tov Tov Baxyiovu émi To apyupiou 
Tpia év éréois Tpiows * dpyer KataBor[ a] év “‘Hpaxreiw 

a> \? , , ‘ 
aveyxr[ |Tws TO TO SuvaTov, [xa] 
KaTevéyKn Ta Tpia hytpvaia.” In addition to the purchase-money, 

*6 MEIER-SCHOMANN, Der Attische Process, p.638 ff; Foucart, Associations religieuses, 


pp. 3, 142 ff. 
7W. & F., 89. 
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Kad XcxXjs imposes on his slave the payment of the loan which he had 
made from his club, and, as she is to pay by installments, he makes the 
still further gain of retaining her services till the full amount is paid. 
xatevevxavtw Tov éEpavoy Tov ’ApyédXaos cuvake Ilpadyou tov 
tpitaxovtauvaiov.” Here 'Apyédaos is the master, and evidently col- 
lected his own loan. In one case the master, instead of being the 
actual borrower, is rather the surety upon whom the duty of payment 
has fallen owing to the failure of the former, thus: «ateveyxataw dé 
"Adpodicia tov Epavov tov Bpouiov ob éyyvever latadas, axata- 

If, then, we consider anew the xowvov épavictay of our dedication 
inseriptions, I think it will not be difficult to explain this phrase, 
under the theory of the dicn arocraciov. In the first place, we 
notice that, wherever the text is complete, it is droguyer Tov Seiva cai 
xowov épaviotav. Let us suppose, now, that an Athenian had freed 
his slave, and among the conditions had set one to the effect that said 
slave should pay the debts owed by him to his club, or for which he 
was surety. ‘There is no reason why this could not have happened at 
Athens, as well as at Delphi. If, then, the slave afterwards refuses to 
pay this debt, the master would bring action against him, under the 
Sinn atrocraciov, and would be vigorously supported by the épavos, 
which would be as much interested as himself in the,case; so that the 
freedman, if acquitted, would be spoken of as tov Seiva 
épavicTov. 

Let us now return to the Delphian inscriptions and discover in what 
manner a master could proceed against the slave freed by him, in case 
the latter failed to abide by the conditions of the manumission, In 
many instances, it is simply stated that, if a freedman fails to do such 
and such a thing, the sale shall be null and void, that is, he shall 
become a slave again, as was the penalty at Athens for those convicted 
in the dinn admooraciov. Very frequent, also, is the right assumed 
by the master to punish as he likes, or for anyone else whom he bids 
to punish as he likes with perfect impunity, only (as is sometimes 
added) they must not sell him into slavery again (7Aav Gat). 
But who was to decide whether the freedman had transgressed the 
agreement? Was the master, himself an interested party, to be the 
judge? We are enabled to answer this in the negative, on the evidence 
of nine inscriptions which make special provision for the tribunal before 


& F., 107. & F. 139. 
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which all disputes should be decided: e. g., “ If Sosias make any charge 
against Nikaias or Isthmos, let them be judged before three men (é€v 
avdpors Tpiows); and let whatever these may decide be binding.”” “If 
Aphrodisia fails to do any of the things ordered by Echemélos as it 
has been written (provided she is able), let them be judged before three 
men, whomever they may choose together; and let whatever these de- 
cide under oath be binding.”“ “ But if Amyntas or his son Amyntas 
bring a charge against Sotérichos, let them be judged before three 
men, whom they have mutually chosen, Diodoros son of Mnasitheos, 
Kleudamos son of Kleon, Archelaos son of Thebagoras ; and, whatever 
they decide under oath, let this be binding. And if anyone of the 
members dies during the years that have been written [7. e., the eight 
years in which the slave must remain with the master], let them choose 
another in his place, and let the successor judge together with those 
who have been chosen in common [xowas, M. Foucart’s emendation 
for the cai a; of W. & F.]; and if Amyntas or Sotérichos does not 
wish to choose successors in place of the deceased members, one or 
more, the one of them who wishes may choose the successor, and let 
those who are selected, whether one or more, be empowered to act as 
the judges, as has been written above.” “” In two instances, the tribunal 
is composed of the priests of Apollo together with a third person agreed 
upon by the two parties. Thus we see what, at Delphi, corresponded 
to the court of the polemarch at Athens, where the di«n amrocraciou 
was tried. 

Having now completed the survey of the manumission decrees, we 
ought by comparison to form a better idea of the state of things at 
Athens: though the analogy must not be carried too far, for the reason 
that at Delphi a manumission act was no more than a private agree- 
ment between two parties under religious sanction, all the law of the 
matter being included in each agreement; while at Athens many of 
the duties of a freedman to his master were fixed and incorporated in 
the code, though this was, as I conjecture, supplemented in many cases 
by a private agreement. Now there is no one of the various duties 
imposed on slaves at Delphi which might not be expected in certain 
cases at Athens; and I think it is sufficiently clear that Kohler is 
wrong in tacitly affirming, as he seems to do, that failure to choose a 
master as 1pootatns is the only conceivable offence. Very likely, in 
many of the trials referred to in our inscriptions, this was actually the 


& F., 24. “WwW. & F., 19%. “*w.& F., 167. 
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vause of the masters bringing action. In cases where the masters 
were metics, this could not, of course, be the offence ; in cases where 
the slaves were of the class carrying on an independent trade, it is 
extremely unlikely that the offence was failure to serve a given time; 
but we are not compelled to suppose the same conditions in each case. 
The point common to all is, that the freedmen had been accused of 
violating some one of the various duties imposed upon them by the 
law or by special agreement, had been brought up under the d/«y 
acquitted, and in their thankfulness had dedicated 
of the weight of one hundred drachmas each. 
CarRL D. Buck. 
Athens, March 29, 1888. 
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A, LAUGHING GIRL AND A STUDY OF COIFFURE: 
A TERRACOTTA HEAD IN MUNICH. 


[PLate VI.] 


The small but altogether charming feminine head which our photo- 
type plate reproduces in the exact dimensions of the original is one 
to which my attention was called, two years ago, by the kindness of 
Professor W. von Christ. It then had all the fresh and stimulating 
interest that attaches to every new addition, even to the oldest and 
richest collection of antiquities ; for, when first shown to me, it had 
been but just acquired, together with some larger pieces, for the Royal 
Bavarian Antiquarium.' 

The subject, in this stray relic of that miniature plastic art in which 
the discoveries of Tanagra have shown us that the Greeks excelled no 
less than in works of more ambitious scale and costlier material, is that 
least serious of all serious subjects, a laughing girl. The face, with its 
saucy twinkling eyes and smiling luscious lips half-puckered to a kiss, 
is full of mischief, and we suspect in the plump cheeks the rosiest of 
complexions. Assuredly we have not to deal with any mythological 
conception. This is not the head of any goddess, nor yet of an attendant 
on divinity, but of a simple mortal maid, decked out, indeed, as we shal] 
see, in the gaiety of holiday attire. 

Yet a sceptical friend asks, what guarantee is there that we have 
here a daughter of Eve and not something in the way of youthful 
masculinity, e. g., a young Dionysos. One could wish the preserva- 
tion of the completer form permitted him to refer the sceptic to all the 


1 This collection is one that no amateur should fail to visit on passing through 
Munich. Since its reorganization as one of the State institutions, and especially of 
recent years under the able direction of Prof. von Christ, this somewhat heterogeneous 
agglomeration of antiquities and smaller antiques of every kind and class (originally 
formed as the private collection of King Louis I) has not ceased to keep pace with 
recent discoveries by such judicious accretion as small and occasional appropriations 
will permit. Nevertheless, it is too much overshadowed by the vicinity of the larger 
collections of the Bavarian capital. 

It is a pleasure to give credit, for several suggestions pertinent to the subject of this 
paper, to the lively and sympathetic interest of its long-time Director and enthusiastic 
upholder, who is at once my own most valued teacher and friend. 
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features which Horace, reading in them the character of his friend’s 
sweetheart, innocently extols: brachia et vultus terebesque suras, An 
unkind fate has left us only the neck and face intact, together with 
the hair, to which I shall revert. Still, since the lion may be con- 
jecturally reconstructed from an isolated claw: what principally goes 
to prove muliebrity of sex, in this instance, is the extreme softness, in 
their smallness, of all the lineaments. The one feature my doubting 
friend can reasonably adduce in support of his hesitation is the unfemi- 
nine thickness of the neck, as it presents itself in the front view of our 
plate ; but this very fault—for fault it certainly is—finds its explana- 
tion in the endeavor to reproduce a neck of unusually well-turned 
roundness, and fitted to comport with the altogether feminine plump- 
ness of the chubby cheeks and sensitive double chin. I should lay 
most stress, however, on the formation of the eyes. One of the ancient 
writers on physiognomics distinguishes the sexual types of the human 
eye as TO XeovT@bes, the leonine or masculine, and 7d Bo@des, the bo- 
vine or feminine. The characterization really pertains to the brow 
rather than to the ball of the eye and its more immediate framework, 
and it cannot be denied that in the case of our laughing girl the crite- 
rion is not at fault. Her eyes and eyelids are advanced so nearly to 
the level of the more protruding parts of her face as, in the profile 
view of our phototype, to catch as full an illumination as forehead, 
nose, or cheek. This effect is even enhanced by the softened outline 
of the lower lid. This is the rendering (familiar in the later Praxi- 
telean type of Aphrodite, the goddess of all womanly charms) of what 
the Greeks designate with the curious phrase to Tov 
a locution which seems to cover whatever most pertains to the sensi- 
bility of the ocular organ. How much the expression of merriment 
produced by the upward contraction of the lower eyelids is helped by 
this softening of their outline, and how little it is confined to the mus- 
cles of the lower half of the face, will be plain if the reader will con- 
template the upper half by itself. 

The Anakreontie character in sculpture, whether on a large or on a 
miniature scale like that of the example under consideration, dates in 
the main from the third century B. C., and the many-sided elaboration 
its minor artists gave to the development and treatment that Skopas 
and Praxiteles had given, in the ageof Alexander, to the kindred group 
of subjects offered by the god Dionysos and his riotous train. The 


famous bronze satyr from Pergamon, which Professor Furtwiingler 
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has made the theme of a capital monograph, may serve as the type of 
that elaboration and of the part played in it by the artistic centres of 
Asia Minor. We shall, then, not be surprised if an Asiatic provenance 
be assigned to a terracotta that shows the essential characteristics of a 
figure from among the amorous band of the Dionysiac revellers trans- 
ferred to an every-day human subject of individualistic genre. It will 
be seen, further on, that what constitutes the most remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the little head points to the same Hellenistic rather than 
Hellenic region of the Greek world. To the unguaranteed particu- 
larization of Smyrna as the place of discovery of this terracotta, I can 
assign no value whatever, in view of the notorious unreliability of the 
sources of such market indications. We can accept the designation, 
at most, only as recording the place of purchase, 7. e., as affording not 
more than corroborative warrant of an Asiatic origin that would other- 
wise have its only basis in reasonable conjecture. 

If the slave-trade supplied a strong sprinkling of barbarian blood 
in every Greek community, it was least of all lacking on the Asiatic 
shore, where a semi-Greek population had supplanted the already suf- 
ficiently heterogeneous native elements, and the art of the age to which 
I would assign the production of this figure notoriously applied its skill 
particularly to seizing and assimilating a variety of barbarian types. 
In view of this instance it is intelligible that there should have seemed 
to be a certain piquancy in the new models and their departure from 
a norm that the schools had followed long enough to make it tiresome. 
And the more naturally will barbarian blood be accounted for, if we 
consider our subject to have been a slave-girl. Her coiffure, unique 
as far as I know, will then appear to be one of the appurtenances 
of her barbarism. It is indeed curious, and more so, even, than the 
photograph betrays. Instead of any of the more or less familiar Greek 
coiffures of which Stackelberg collected the principal types in hisGraeber 
der Hellenen, this terracotta offers an arrangement of feminine hair that 
is entirely new. The whole head was simply covered with aduncous 
prominences that scarcely differ from so many horns. Could they be 
ealled curls, their profusion would furnish a good type for one of An- 
dromache’s (Su@ai I/., xxii. 449) curly-headed serving- 
maidens. Were they knotted, another illusion would vanish with the 
certainty that curl-papers were known to antiquity also. Fragile forms 
thus uniting with fragility of material, the damage the little head has 
suffered through breakage is considerable. Scarcely any of the cornute 
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projections are intact. In one place, plainly visible in the profile view 
of the face on PLATE VI, a number are so fractured as to produce the 
misleading semblance of a non-existent ivy-wreath. In the Onomas- 
tikon of Polydeukes, apt to be so full of vocables, if not of information 
on such subjects, I find no term that could be applied to such a coif- 
fure as this. But a better than Polydeukes defines a certain mode of 


doing up the hair by the word «épas = “horn,” and the wearer is no 
other than Paris, the Phrygian prince.? Apparently, the only published 
example of this style of head-dress is given by Helbig* on a male head, 
whose hair is done up in four «épara, in less elaborate style than our 
head, which is divided into twenty such decorative appendages. 


ALFRED EMERSON. 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


* Homer, Iliad, x1. 385: rotéra, AwBnrhp, xépa: &yAad, wapdevorima—the abusive 
words ejaculated by Diomedes when Paris has wounded his foot. The scholiast 
( ARISTONIKOS) explains: 87: xépas ob TH AAA’ Tt yévos.” 

° Das Homerische Epos aus dem Denkmiilern erliutert, 2nd ed., pp. 241-2, fig. 74. 
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AN ARCHAIC PATERA FROM KOURION. 


VILI.] 


In the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, is 
an archaic silver patera from room D of the temple at Kourion (CEs- 
NOLA, Cyprus, p. 326). We reproduce it here in the size of the original. 

The central medallion, probably a rosette, has entirely disappeared. 
Of the first ornamental zone only two lotus flowers remain ; but the 


juxtaposition of the flowers suggests an ornamentation of purely floral 


design, or of flowers interspersed with figures, as in the case of other 
patere from Kourion and Golgos (Cyprus, pp. 316, 337, pl. x1). The 
second zone, bounded above and below by the torsade or twisted rope 
ornament, contained ornamentation partly symbolical (composite ani- 
mals on either side of the Phoinikian palmette or sacred tree) and partly 
pictorial (a huntsman in rapid pursuit of long-antlered stags). The 
sacred tree, placed beneath the principal figure on the outer zone, assists 
to fix the eye upon this spot as the centre of interest ; while the move- 
ment of the hunting-scene, in the reverse direction to that upon the outer 
zone, secures for itself an independent significance. If we may look for 
more than mere decoration in the hunting-scene, a local interpretation 
may be found by describing it as the Phoinikian Herakles chasing the 
stags of Apollon, emblematical of the religious conflict between the 
Phoinikian and Greek constituents of the population of Kourion. 

In contrast with this is the peaceful scene of the outer zone. It is 
a banquet-scene. The two chief personages recline upon couches on 
either side of a table laden with fruit: behind them are musicians, an 
amphora, a second table, and attendants bringing offerings. The mean- 
ing of the scene is not self-evident, and for its interpretation we must 
frame an hypothesis. The reclining figures appear to be of opposite 
sex, and might be interpreted as husband and wife, king and queen, or 
god and goddess. But we should naturally expect the family banquet 
to be represented in a different manner. In the Feast of Assurbanipal 
(Perrot and Cutprez, 1, figs. 27, 28) the king reclines upon a couch, 
while the queen is seated upon a chair. Upon a sarcophagus from Gol- 
gos (CESNOLA, Cyprus, pl. X) the females are seated upon the couches 
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on which the males recline. Similar modes of representation occur in 
banquet-scenes in general, upon Kypriote as well as upon Greek and 
Etruscan monuments. In Roman times, this became the established 
method of representing divine as well as human banquets: witness the 
reliefs and vase-paintings, and the following passage from Valerius 
Maximus (/ib, 11, cap. 1, § 2): Feminae cum viris cubantibus sedentes 
coenitabant: quae consuetudo ex hominum convictu ad divina penetravit ; 
nam Jovis epulo ipse in lectulum, Juno et Minerva in sellas, ad coenam 
invitantur. Quod genus severitatis aetas nostra diligentius in Capitolio 
quam in suis domibus servat : videlicet quia magis ad rem pertinet dearum 
quam mulierum disciplinam contineri. Upon this patera, however, the 
female occupies a separate couch which is higher than the other, and in 
the scheme of decoration holds a more important position. Hence, 
we suggest that she represents the Kypriote Aphrodite, and that her 
youthful consort is Adonis. Between them is a table laden with fruit, 
which we recognize as the douwxody wador, or pomegranate, sacred to 
both divinities and symbolic of the fruitfulness of their union (Victor 
HeHN, Kulturpflanzen u. Hausthiere, pp. 192-98). The round object 


which each holds appears to be the pomegranate. On either side of 


the basket of pomegranates is figured the table-cloth, which, like the 
covering of the couches, is drawn without regard to perspective. The 
three musicians follow the same order as on the archaic bronze patera 
from Idalion (CEsSNOLA, Cyprus, p. 77), first the double pipe, then the 
lyre, then the tambourine. The difference in the arrangement of the 
hair or head-dress of the last musicians may be remarked. In the 
Idalion patera, we observe a difference in costume between the player 
of the double pipe and of the lyre, and that the two costumes alternate 


with each other in the band of attendants. This seems to indicate both 


the diverse origin of the two forms of music and their union in the cult of 


Aphrodite in Kypros. Behind the musicians follows an attendant with 
wine jug and cup. Next is a huge Bacchic amphora with geometric 
decoration, and a table upon which are vasesand simpula for the e7rovdai 
which were offered to Aphrodite (ATHEN., x1. 316). The amphora 
and table for liquid offerings serve to more completely represent the 
Aphrodisiac or Adonis festival which is here portrayed, and at the same 
time to divide into groups the continuous band of figures: the groups, 
however, are not symmetrical. Next in order are the attendants. The 
first brings trays of fruit ; the second carries two long-necked jugs (ef. 
PrissE D’AVENNES, pl. Art Industriel, vases des tributaires de Kafa, 
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No. 5); the third carries branches. The subject reminds us of the 
attendants upon an Assyrian royal banquet in the Kouyundjik reliefs 
(La YARD, Mon. of Nine veh, 2d series, pls. 8,9). Last of all isthe dove, 
sacred to Aphrodite. The remaining figures of the outer zone probably 
also consisted of attendants and musicians. On the under side of the 
patera is a brief and somewhat defaced Kypriote inscription, which has 
not been deciphered in time for this publication. 

In style the archaic patera from Idalion is closely related to this one 
from Kourion. ‘The Idalion patera seems to represent a festival in 
honor of Aphrodite. The goddess is seated upon a throne and holds 
a lotus flower and a pomegranate: the three musicians are present, 
and the tables of fruit and liquid offerings: attendants with united 
hands are led by one of their number, who approaches the goddess, 
holding before her sacred symbols. The patera from Idalion is more 
carefully executed than the one from Kourion, but is inferior to it in 
conception and beauty. Both are rude, as works of art, and less strongly 
affected by foreign influences than other published Kypriote pateree. 

The scene figured upon our patera seems to be the autumnal Adonis- 
festival, in which honor was paid to both Adonis and Aphrodite. The 
famous festival to Adonis and Aphrodite given by Ptolemaios Phila- 
delphos and Arsinoé at Alexandria was an autumnal festival, held 
in the twelfth Ptolemaic month (7. e., October, see A. J. A., I, p. 28). 
Gifts of ripe fruit were brought in silver baskets, and of Syrian incense 
in golden alabastra, and were placed before the god and goddess, who 
reclined on separate couches. In the song of the Argive maiden, 
Aphrodite is addressed as déo7row’, & Voryas te kai épiracas, 
also as Kumpis (THEOK., Jdy/ xv). Thus both song and festival look 
back to Kypros for their origin. Does not this patera furnish us with 
the prototype ? 

ALLAN MARQUAND. 

Princeton College, 

Princeton, N. J. 


UNPUBLISHED OR IMPERFECTLY PUBLISHED 
HITTITE MONUMENTS. 


III. 
RELIEFS AT CARCHEMISH=JERABLUS. 
[Puates VIII, [X.] 


The most important site of the Hittite dominion, if not the oldest, was 
Carchemish, the modern Jerabltis, on the west bank of the Euphrates. 
Copies of the inscribed stones found there by George Smith and con- 
sul Skene, and sent to the British Museum, are published in Wright’s 
Empire of the Hittites. But of the other and no less interesting basre- 
liefs left there at the time no copies have been published, that I remem- 
ber, except very imperfect woodcuts in the London Graphic of Dee. 11, 
1880.' The Wolfe Expedition, stopping but a very short time at Jera- 
ablis, took such photographs as the time and the condition of the sun 
allowed. PLATES VIII, 1X are reproduced from these photographs. Of 
these, PL. VIII is of much importance, and is not figured in the Graphie. 
On a thick slab of black basalt, broken in two pieces, and which it 
required the combined strength of four of us to set in position for photo- 
graphing, is the well-preserved representation of a beardless figure in 
low relief, her head covered with the flat-topped hat of the Assyrian 
deities and kings, the top of the hat being surmounted with the star- 
disk usually employed to designate Ishtar. The hat has two horns, 
projecting well in front, more raised and separated from one another 
than in corresponding Assyrian representations: two shorter horns pro- 
ject from the back. The long loose hair falls over her shoulders in 
ringlets executed with an approach to the Assyrian technique but more 
freely handled. In the palm of her right hand she holds what seems 
to be a tall narrow-necked vase, similar to those so often seen in the 
hands of a divinity represented on the seal-cylinders both of the an- 
cient and neo-Babylonian empires: in her left hand she has the bas- 
ket, or pail, borne before the sacred tree by the divine figures so often 


1 Reproduced in Perrot and Cutptez, vol. tv, Appendix, figs. 390-91. 
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represented in Assyrian art. She is clothed in a short under-skirt, with 
a long, open and deeply fringed garment above it, from which advances 
one naked leg. She does not wear the Hittite shoes with turned-up 
toes, and her ankle and upper-arm are adorned with anklet and brace- 
let. The features are soft and pleasant, of a decidedly sensual type 
with thick lips and full chin and an approach to the Aiginetan smile 
so noticeable in Kypriote sculptures : they are equally distinct from the 
angular and uncouth primitive Hittite type and from the more massive 
Assyrian. The outlines are not sharp, as in early Hittite and Assyrian 
work, but well-rounded, and the details are carefully executed. 

Whether this represents Ishtar, as the disk might indicate, or some 
other divinity, it is not very easy to conclude. The horns point to a 
divine figure, if not to that of a principal deity. The Nimrfd sculp- 
tures given by Layard in his Monuments of Nineveh frequently repre- 
sent a bearded figure (known to be divine by his wings) with two 
horns, but the king and other men in these sculptures are not repre- 
sented with the horns. In the Monuments of Nineveh (1, PL. 65) are 
figured four images of seated divinities borne on the shoulders of men : 
two of these are female deities, one with one horn, and the other with 
two, and each of them has on the top of her round, flat-topped head- 
dress a disk like that of Ishtar. A different goddess, more like the 
nude Zarpanit, as Lenormant calls her, so common on Babylonian 
cylinders, with front face and hands supporting her breasts, is found on 
a cracked alabaster slab at Jerablis (figured in the Graphic) and must 
represent a different deity.’ 

Two other black slabs, still standing in a corridor, are represented 
in PL. 1x. They give the lower part of the bodies of two soldiers, 
apparently, wearing short skirts and boots with the turned-up toes. 
Between them is a more distinguished figure in a long robe, and with 
the toes not turned up; in fact, it would appear as if the feet were 
naked. These two slabs are represented as one in the rude cut in the 
Graphic, and the central figure is utterly misrepresented. These three 
figures evidently formed part of a procession of large figures, similar 
| to those on the reliefs‘of Sargon II (in the Louvre), and their style 

proves them to have formed part of a structure erected after Assyrian 
influence had become paramount. Nothing remains to remind us of 
* It is a great surprise to me that this slab was not sent to the British Museum. 


After photographing it we laid it on the ground, with the face downward, to prevent 
its being injured by the Kurds of the neighborhood. 
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the rude reliefs of Marash, Sindjirli and other sculptures of purely 
Hittite origin, and it would hardly seem that the same civilization 
could have produced them. The material, even, seems borrowed from 
their powerful neighbors ; for, instead of an easily-worked friable stone 
reminiscent of the rock-cut sculptures of the Hittite provinces of Asia 
Minor, the hard basalt, favorite material of the inhabitants of the 
Euphrates valley, is used. The technique also is Assyrian in its atten- 
tion to the minutest details of costume, and in its careful finish. The 
rhythm of the composition and the cut of the long robe of the central 
figure are also a late imitation. 

The stones sent to the British Museum from Carchemish include 
those found there with inscriptions, except two in alabaster which were 
thought too fragile to move. Nevertheless, the figures on these ala- 
baster slabs are of great interest, and I am surprised that their face 
was not sawed off, and the stones sent in fragments. The larger basalt 
slabs it would have been difficult to move, even if worth while; but 
the two pieces of the goddess described above could have been trans- 
ported with no great difficulty. 

In the reliefs here published, as well as in those on the same site 
which still remain practically inedited, we have an important addition 
to the small series of reliefs in which can be studied that phase of Syrian 
Hittite art which flourished, during the ninth and eighth centuries 
B. C., in that part of their dominion which was in closest relation with 
Assyria. 

Wa. Hayes Warp. 

New York. 
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VETULONIA AND EARLY ITALIC ARCHAEOLOGY. 
[Piates X, XI.] 


Among the most debatable and debated of ethnographic and archzo- 
logical questions is that of the early Italic population, and thus far there 
have not been proofs sufficiently conclusive to establish among students a 
unanimity of opinion. Great help can be had from early Italic antiquities, 
and this was perceived by Professor Helbig in his recent pamphlet Sudla 
provenienza degli Etruschi: but there is as much dissent in regard to the 
genesis and history of the archeological remains as there is for the more 
general questions of race and language, in respect to Umbrians, Pelasgians 
and Etruscans. Material is, however, being added every year to an archzeo- 
logical fund that will soon be in a condition to give decisive evidence. 
For this purpose the excavations carried on during the years 1885 and 1886 
in the early Italic nekropolis of Vetulonia (at Colonna, province of Gros- 
seto), in the northernmost section of Etruria proper, have undoubtedly 
proved to be the most important of any made for fully a half-century. 
In some respects they are unique, and deserve more than a passing notice 
in the JouRNAL, where they have been summarily described (1, p. 447 ; 
11, pp. 92, 492-94). In one of the last numbers of the Notizie degli Scavi 
(Dee., 1887) Cav. Falchi, the discoverer and excavator of the site, pub- 
iished a preliminary memoir on the more important excavations, those of 
1886: it is merely a careful description of the tombs and their contents, 
accompanied by six large plates. The following remarks are based on 
this report. 

Vetulonia was known to be one of the great Etruscan cities from a pas- 
sage in Dionysios of Halikarnassos (111. 52), where it is mentioned as one 
of the five Etruscan cities that fought against Tarquinius Priscus, and also 
from Silius Italicus’ description of its importance, but its site was a mere 
matter of conjecture until the recent excavations at Colonna. Two nekro- 
poleis of enormous extent have been opened, consisting of very early well- 
tombs, and representing traces of a civilization somewhat earlier in date 
than any previously discovered in Etruria: whether it be Etruscan or 
pre-Etruscan cannot now be decided. 

Omitting any reference to these two nekropoleis as a whole, I will speak 
only of a small class of very remarkable tombs which stand out quite 
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distinctly from the great mass, both in shape and contents. They consist 
of cavities (of uncertain shape, owing to the disintegration of the mass), 
containing groups of sepulchral paraphernalia, marked on the surface by 
large circles of stones. These sumptuous tombs of chiefs were situated 
on the Poggio al Bello, apart from any others of inferior rank. The prin- 
cipal circle had a diameter of 17 met.; one, on its right, measured 16 met. ; 
another, on its left, 12 metres. The stones that formed them were long 
and flat, placed close to one another and deeply imbedded in the soil. A 
few words will be sufficient for the two partly-preserved circles. That on 
the right, the tomb of Mut, was soon found to have been violated ab antiquo. 
Its contents, judging from the little that remained, were deposited in sepa- 
rate groups at different levels. Of special interest is a statuette of greenish 
porcelain, of Egyptian workmanship, with a hieroglyphic inscription iden- 
tifying it as that of Mut, a mother-goddess often confounded with Isis. The 
rest of the objects—fibulz, paalstabs, necklace, bronze clasp, gold spiral, 
ete., have in most cases their parallel in the ordinary well-tombs. The 
Tomb of the two cones, on the left, was so termed because its sole contents, 
so far as could be ascertained, were two large and heavy stone cones, sup- 
ported on a mass of stones that appeared to have been thrown in originally 
without order, in the centre of an excavation about 70 cent. deep and 
nearly as large as the circle above it. This mysterious tomb seems never 
to have been violated. Many other stone circles, scattered over the mount, 
were examined, but all had been rifled of their contents and filled up 
with rubbish. The few objects found were of the same early character as 
those we are about to describe, and included an Egyptian amulet with a 
double representation of Bes, also many pieces of amber and glass. 

The interest centres entirely in the middle circle which encloses the Tomb 
of the Warrior. Though the earth has fallen in and partly crushed its con- 
tents (through the pressure of the roots of plants during many centuries), 
nothing has been disturbed since the tomb was made, except the third group 
of objects in the centre of the tomb, which was removed by means of a 
shaft sunk from above. This tomb differs in construction from any of the 
well-known examples previously found. Its contents, however, resemble 
those of two groups of tombs, both of which belong to the earliest, or Orien- 
tal stage of Italic culture—the one group being best represented by the 
Regulini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri=Caere= Agylla, those at Palestrina= 
Praeneste, and the tomb of the warrior at Corneto=Tarquinii; the other 
group, by the tomb of Isis at Vulci, and the two Calabresi tombs at Cer- 
vetri. In the Vetulonian tomb, as in these cases, the majority of objects 
are certainly of Oriental origin—probably Phoenician. 

The objects were arranged in five groups, each having a special charac- 
ter, and each without any protection but that of a large sheet of cork. The 
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first consisted mainly of objects in iron ; the second, of bronzes in a large 
basin, and of terracotta vases; the fourth, of jewelry, arms and bronzes 
for personal or domestic use; the fifth, of a bronze and silver cinerary 
coffer, a bronze ship and other decorative works (without ware or arms). 
This arrangement shows that all five groups were dedicated to one and the 
same person. In the first group were two iron tires of chariot-wheels, a 
small saddle, two large bits (= Assyrian, and Bolognese), buckles, disks, 
and other details of a chariet. At a distance of about two met. from this 
group was the second, formed mainly of an immense basin, nearly hemi- 
spherical in shape, of beaten bronze, 84 cent. in diameter, and 26 cent. deep. 
It was full of bronzes, which were protected by a large piece of the bark 
of the cork-tree: the top of the basin was closed by a large and magni- 
ficent shield on which rested a helmet and a bronze patera. The shield 
was not for use, but was worked in relief in a thin plate of bronze with a 
decoration of zones defined by four successive series of circles enclosing 
lines of dots, which are separated by lines of small triple circles. This 
shield is almost identical with that found in the Tomba del Guerriero at 
Corneto=Tarquinii (Mon. dell’ Inst., tom. x, tav. x), whose contents will 
be more than once referred to as being of similar style and age to the Vetu- 
lonian. The basin contained, (1) two large (identical) candelabra, with 
four double arms, whose stem rests on four feet each surmounted by a lion 
or griffin, while its top is crowned by an open flower; (2) twelve patere, 
of similar form but of different dimensions, without feet or handles. In 
shape and in the ribbings into which the body of each is divided, they are 
almost identical with Egyptian vases (PRIssE D’AVENNES, vol. 11, under 
Art industriel; WiLktnson, Anc. Egyp., 11, pp. 2-5, ete.; Arch. 
Egypt., figs. 275, 276, 277, 285, 286). Near the basin were a number of 
bronze and terracotta vases in a more or less ruinous condition, one bronze 
vase being of a spherical shape with long foot and splaying mouth, and with 
horse-heads adorning its two handles and its cover. 

The third group, which was in the centre of the tomb, has disappeared, 
as already remarked, but, from remaining fragments, it appears to have 
contained bronzes and many pieces of black earthenware. The fourth and 
fifth groups were placed on a much higher plane and nearer the surface 
than the others: this is surprising as they are by far the most valuable. 
Group four contained a bronze situa, within which was another circular 
bronze vase; a mass of bronze vases, which could not be preserved ; and 
a basin, full, like that of group two, of metal objects, those in the centre 
being three large bronze kettles. The most interesting piece is a silver- 
gilt cup or skyphos of very primitive Phoenician workmanship in which 
Egyptian influence dominates. The remaining upper part of the cup is 
divided into four zones (PL. x, fig. 1), two wide and two narrow zones 
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in alternation. In the upper narrow zone, which forms a border, is a pro- 
cession of birds and beetles from left to right, while a similar procession, 
with direction reversed, is seen in the third zone: palmettes are placed at 
intervals, and when this occurs, in the third row, two birds are reversed. 
The second and fourth rows contain processions of mythical animals: 
winged male and female sphinxes, winged horses, bulls, griffins, lions, ete. 
Similar animals are found on the archaic cista from Palestrina (Mon. dell’ 
Inst., tom. vit, tav. Xxv1) and in objects from the Regulini-Galassi tomb, 
but are very rare, being different and more unnatural than the usual forms 
of animals reproduced in archaic Oriental and Orientalized-Greek art : 
they are apparently earlier and more Phoenician than those in the frescos 
at Veii (Campana tomb), which seem imitated from some Corinthian vase. 
Together with this vase were two others of silver; a bronze candelabrum 


surmounted by a figure; a terracotta cup, or kyathos (PL. x, figs. 5—5°), of 


importance on account not only of the three winged quadrupeds worked in 
relief on its inside, but for the Etruscan inscription of forty-six letters on its 
foot [it is well to note here that the inscription was scratched irregularly in 
the hard clay at some time after the vase was finished, and that it does not ne- 
cessarily make the vase itself Etruscan]; a kantharos with very large han- 
dles, having also raised Oriental figures of winged animals in the interior; a 
series of yellowish vases decorated with bands of red in simple linear orna- 
mentation of the Greeco-Oriental style, like those in the Tomba del Guerriero 
at Corneto. Of quite different art and origin is a narrow silver strip decor- 
ated with rude figures of crouching winged animals (perhaps winged lions 
and sphinxes) of one or at most two forms, indefinitely repeated (PL. x, fig. 2). 
They are to be compared to rude bronze figures of lions found in a Pales- 
trina tomb (Mon. Inst., x, pl. xxxu, Nos. 2,7). This object is apparently 
of native manufacture, and belongs to a different class from those of Phoe- 
nician art, like the silver vase, the cinerary coffer, ete. 

At a further distance of over two metres the fifth and most important 
group was finally discovered. Among minor objects there were: a tripod 
of same style as that of Palestrina but without decoration ; a singular three- 
storied terracotta dish ; a candelabrum ; silver fibula, ete. The two principal 
objects are: a vessel of cast bronze; and a bronze cinerary coffer, lined with 
silver plates. The vessel (pL. x*) has been described in such detail in the 
JOURNAL (1, p. 493) that any further description would be superfluous.’ The 
ring attached to the yoke between the two oxen shows that the vessel was in- 
tended to be suspended. There are pairs of domestic animals of many sorts, 
oxen, sheep, pigs, dogs, mice, etc., feeding on various parts of the deck— 


' Falchi expresses some doubt whether the decoration at the prow is a stag-head or 
merely a two-branched trophy. The high object back of it can hardly have been 
meant for a human figure. 
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suggesting a sort of Noah’s ark, a relic of a flood-tradition among the Etrus- 
cans. The rudeness and heaviness of the animals scattered over the deck 
are extreme, and place this object in a category totally different, in regard 
to origin, from the silver vase and the cinerary coffer. Its preservation 
is perfect in every part. 

Less singular but more interesting artistically is the cinerary coffer (PL. 
x1). It has been almost completely ruined by the pressure of earth from 
above, but has been restored by Cav. Falchi (Pu. x1, fig. 2) in the form of 
an oblong box, shaped like a temple with gabled roof, resting on four short 
legs. It is 68 cent. long, 25 wide, 26 deep and 41 high, and is formed of 
bronze plates beaten into shape and strengthened by four bronze bars whose 
projections form the legs. It is entirely covered with silver plates, fixed 
to the bronze with nails and enriched with a decoration a sbalzo. Cav. 
Falchi sees analogies to this form in the cinerary urns and sarcophagi 
(a most imperfect analogy at best), but fails to connect this coffer with a 
class of Egyptian boxes of exactly the same shape, with gabled roof and 
short legs (WILKINSON, Ane. Egypt., 11, p. 200; Maspéro, Arch. Egypt., 
figs. 251, 252) usually decorated with paintings.’ It was evidently through 
the Phoenicians that this shape passed to Greece and Italy. Within the 
coffer are still preserved the burned remains of the great chief, wrapped in 
a fine linen cloth of yellowish color. In this connection it may be well to 
quote (from the translation by Messrs. Leaf, Lang, and Myers) the lines 
of the Iliad (xxtv. 788 f.) that refer to Hektor’s burial, in which we find 
striking analogies to that of the Vetulonian warrior : 

“ But when the daughter of Dawn, rosy-fingered Morning, shone forth, 
then gathered the folk around glorious Hektor’s pyre. First quenched 


they with bright wine all the burning, so far as the fire’s strength went, and 
then his brethren and comrades gathered his white bones, lamenting, and 
big tears flowed down their cheeks. And the bones they took and laid in 
a golden urn, shrouding them in soft purple robes, and straightway laid 
the urn in a hollow grave and piled thereon great close-set stones, and 
heaped with speed a barrow, while watchers were set everywhere around, 
lest the well-greaved Achaians should make onset before the time.” 

The decoration of the silver plates is thoroughly Oriental, or Greco- 
Phoenician. It consisted of rows of archaic animals, confronted, two by 
two, and separated by the sacred tree: there are winged lions, bulls, sphinxes 
and griffins, ducks and other birds, similar to those on objects in the Regu- 
lini-Galassi tomb and at Palestrina. There were two rows of these ani- 
mals on the roof, and probably three on each side of the body, of the chest. 


* This is a form that was perpetuated quite generally in the reliquaries, to contain 
the bones of saints, made during the early and late Middle-Ages. 
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Between each is a border formed of intersecting semi-circular lines ending 
in anthemia, exactly like that on an object found in an early tomb at Chiusi 
(Mon. Inst., x, pl. xxx1x"). The feet have a more minute decoration, in 
two rows, of a succession of nude male figures standing between two erect 
lions, one of whose fore-paws the man grasps with each hand. This is a 
familiar Assyrian motive, borrowed by Phoenicians and Greeks, though it 
is interesting to find it in so early a work as this. The presence of the lotus- 
palmette, to represent the sacred tree between the animals, is also among 
the earliest in a Western object. 

The art of the silver skyphos and of the coffer is very similar: both are 
of the style quite generally recognized, at present, to be Phoenician, the 
main difference being that the skyphos is, apparently, a slightly earlier 
and stiffer work, of less artistic merit. In the cup, Egyptian influence is 
predominant, especially in the birds ; in the coffer, there is very little trace 
of any but Assyrian influence. Both are evidently imported objects, as 
are many others in this tomb: the great value and richness of the coffer 
would indicate that it might be a special order sent to some Phoenician 
metal-worker. In the strongest contrast with these works stands another 
class in this tomb, best represented by the vessel, the silver strip (p. 178), 
the candelabra, and the large circular bronze vases. The latter are rude 
works, probably of native workmanship. The horse-bits and other accou- 


trements (=Hallstadt finds), some of the fibule, the reindeer-like horns of 


the stag on the prow of the vessel, suggest a Northern origin ; but, in reality, 
they may be attributed to the Etruscans themselves, at a stage slightly 
in advance of their more northern brethren at Felsina. The period of this 
Vetulonian tomb is not difficult to ascertain, within certain limits. The 
Regulini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri, with whose contents those of this tomb 
have great affinity, has been assigned to various dates between the ninth 
and seventh centuries 8.c. Like the Vetulonian tomb, it contains a vase 
with an Etruscan inscription which may serve as a landmark. Professor 
Helbig ( Annali, 1876), in a careful study on Phoenician art as illustrated in 
Italy, concludes that writing was introduced among the Etruscans between 
750 and 644, and that it would not naturally have been employed on such 
objects before the latter part of this period. If we adopt this theory, the 
contents of the Vetulonian tomb, of the same period, would be dated 
slightly after 700 B. c., a date which would well correspond with what we 
know of the development of Phoenician and Etruscan art. 


A. L. F., Jr. 
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HISTOIRE DE L’ART DANS L’ANTIQUITE par GEORGES PERROT et 
CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Tome IV. 
—CAPPADOCE : contenant 395 gravures, ete. 4to, pp. 829. Paris, 
1887, Hachette. 

Not the least of the merits of M. Perrot’s great history is the pains taken 
to throw light on some of the most obscure and least studied developments 
of ancient art and archeology. The last volume issued, which lies before 
us, deals almost entirely with obscure or little-known topics—Sardinia, 
Judaea, the Hittites—the first, so unattractive as to have appealed to none 
but a few specialists ; the second, so slightly based on facts as to be an ever- 
fertile field for hypothesis and for fancy ; the third, dealing with groups 
of monuments to which attention has been called only within the last few 
years, and of the origin, race and history of whose builders we know nothing. 
It is a far greater task on the resources of an author to deal with such in- 
tricate problems as are raised by these varied themes than to treat of a 
subject like Egyptian or Greek art in which history, religion, language, 
and monuments contribute their quota of assistance. 

Sardinia.—In his volumes on Phoenicia, Perrot had frequently cited ob- 
jects found in Sardinian tombs ; but these nekropoleis with Phoenician con- 
tents are invariably along the seacoast. The native population of the inte- 
rior remained unsubjected to any foreign dominion, until the Romans gained 
over it a series of dearly bought victories. The monuments and various 
products of the industrial arts that are found in this region, and which 
may easily be distinguished from those of the Roman period, show traces 
of Phoenician influence, but also form a whole to which we must allow an 
indubitable originality, barbarous though it be. M. Perrot gives great 
weight to a tradition according to which the first inhabitants of Sardinia 
came from Africa: they are identical with the Shardana of Egyptian mon- 
uments, and probably came from Asia Minor, joining in the attack on 
Egypt, after the failure of which they passed along the coast of Africa 
until they reached the point opposite Sardinia. 

The typical monuments of Sardinia are the circular buildings called, by 
the natives, nouraghes. They are concisely described in the following 
words: “‘ The nouraghe is a tower in the shape of a truncated cone, which 
probably terminated in a sort of terrace : it is built of blocks that are often 
enormous, especially at the base of the monument, and which diminish in 
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size as they rise from the ground.” The blocks are generally unhewn and 
are never joined with mortar. A single low door leads into a narrow pas- 
sage which conducts to a chamber, sometimes circular, sometimes elliptical, 
and often 6 or 7 metres high, vaulted with a pointed dome formed by the 
projection of the successive stone-courses, as in the well-known tholoi of 
Greece and in some of the “ Pelasgic” tombs of Italy. Sometimes a sec- 
ond story, with another dome, rises over the first, and a staircese leads to 
the summit. The nouraghes vary greatly in plan. Sometimes they are 
grouped so as apparently to form a system of defensive towers. Some con- 
sist of many chambers and have internal courts enclosed between a tall 
central structure and flanking towers. M. Perrot’s conclusion is that the 
nouraghes were neither tombs nor temples, but forts where the Sardinians 
stored their valuables, and where they sought refuge in times of danger ; 
and that the development of this idea can be followed in its various stages 
from the simple single nouraghe to the later and more complicated struc- 
tures. He cites most appositely a passage from a work falsely attributed 
to Aristotle: “There are, it is said, in the island of Sardinia, buildings 
erected in the old Greek style ; among other beautiful constructions, there 
are vaults arranged so as to present the most beautiful proportions.” Cer- 
tainly this cannot but refer to the nouraghes which are thus compared to 
the “‘ Homeric” constructions of Greece. The talayot of the Balearic isles 
are similar constructions. Of almost equal interest are the tombs of Sar- 
a hemicycle; then a high stele; and 


dinia, which consist of three parts 
finally a long, narrow trench, like the “Celtic 

In the plastic arts the Sardinians have left us a multitude of small 
bronzes—statuettes of men or animals, of very rude workmanship, and in- 
teresting mainly for their costume and attributes, for they seem to be faithful 
representations of the inhabitants. The largest series is that of warriors : 
some with short swords, others with long swords; a still larger number, 
archers. These statuettes were all mounted on blocks of trachyte, and put 
in hiding-places. There follows a study of metallurgy among the Sardin- 
ians, and an attempt to reconstitute their arms and utensils. 

M. Perrot regards the nouraghes as erected, by invading colonists from 
the S. W. of the island, against the incursions of the barbarous native tribes 


covered alley.” 


whom they gradually confined, by successive advances, to the more moun- 
tainous districts; although he weakens this hypothesis by admitting that 
but little of the known remains can be attributed to a period anterior to 
the Carthaginian conquest, and that they show a culture subordinate to and 
derived from the Punic. 

Judaea.—In treating of the chapters devoted to the archzology of the 
Hebrews, it is hardly possible to avoid taking exception, at once, to M. 
Perrot’s fundamental idea, that there was no development of art of any 
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sort among the Hebrews; but that what they had was purely Phoenician. 
He asserts that, as long as they lived on the soil of Judaea as a nation, the 
Jews were but a people of shepherds, land-laborers, and soldiers ; they hardly 
possessed artisans for the exercise of those very simple trades that are absolutely 
necessary to any society with pretentions to a civilized life; and they even bor- 
rowed the greater part of their implements and their arms from their more 
advanced neighbors, the Philistines and especially the Phoenicians. This con- 
tinued until the fall of Samaria and Jerusalem, up to the moment when the 
so-called captivity of Babylon, by dispersing the Jews, and obliging them to 
live among strangers, opened to them new ways and began to awaken among 
them aptitudes and tastes which would not have been in the least suspected 


T eir past. is hardly necessary to take up the ga agains 
from their past. It is hardly n ry to take up the gauntlet against 


such prejudiced and sweeping unfounded assertions, which would make a 
tabula rasa of Jewish literature and history in order to reconstruct it out 
of the figment of a universal Phoeniciomania. A people which could pro- 
duce the greatest monuments of Oriental literature, possessed such a genius 
for government that it could preserve its independence for so many centu- 
ries against a host of powerful enemies, was prominent in poetry and music, 
and wrought out a language far more subtle, imaginative, and perfect than 
any other of Western Asia, is far more likely, prima facie, to possess artistic 
apabilities than an eclectic nation like the Phoenicians, a nation of mer- 
chants, without literature, without cohesion, without originality, with a de- 
based religion, borrowed customs and a venal character. 

The art which created the temple of Solomon was but an art of secondary 
importance, says M. Perrot—Phoenician art, which cannot be compared to 
any of the great developments of ancient or Christian architecture. This 
being the case, it is hardly possible to justify the interminable length of his 
study of the temple, spread over more than two hundred pages. The writer 
himself seeks to explain it by making an admission which contradicts the 
barbarism which he attributed to the Jews, a few pages before: “ Jerusa- 
lem and Athens are the two real capitals of the ancient world.” One stops 
to wonder how the capital of a tribe of mere shepherds, field-laborers and 
soldiers could play such a role! M. Perrot is an ardent disciple of the 
German rationalistic critics, and in a discursive preliminary chapter, in 
which he undertakes to give a concentrated history of the Jews, he develops 
the nomad question with considerable fullness. In chapter 1, on the his- 
tory of the Temple, there is: (1) a study on the topography of Jerusalem 
in ancient times; (2) a description of Mt. Moriah ; (3) the different kinds 
of construction of the enceinte and the architectural forms inserted in them, 
in which a careful study is made of the remaining portions of the wall, of 
the substructures and caves, and an account of the history of the Temple 
in its various transformations, including a detailed contradiction of De 
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Sauley’s theories. The third chapter treats of the documents to be consulted 
and the method to be followed in attempting a restoration of the Temple. Start- 
ing from the information gained in the preceding chapter on the position, 
foundations, arched galleries and other substructures of the Temple, M. 
Perrot here studies the texts that are of some assistance in attempting ¢ 
restoration—Kings, Chronicles, Ezekiel, Josephus, the Targumim and the 
Talmud; he founds himself mainly on the description in Ezekiel, which is 
to form the basis of his restoration. Doubtless, it will take the reader some 
time to thoroughly apprehend the brilliant notion of M. Perrot, to con- 
struct an imaginary temple from a visionary model. His vision is not to 
restore the temple of Solomon, a building of small dimensions which played 
in the religious life of Israel but a secondary role; nor yet the temple destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, that of the last Kings of Judah, a construction already 
Jar more complicated, but of whose irregular and confused arrangement we 
know but little ; it is the temple of Ezekiel, a unique and singular combina- 
tion of reality and fiction, the building which the prophet presents to his com- 
patriots as the consolation and revanche for the evils of the past, ete. It sounds 
more like the enterprise of a Knight-errant, than a serious archeological 
work, to base an appreciation of Jewish art almost entirely on the recon- 
stitution of a building that never existed. The subject of the following 
chapter is The Temple of Ezekiel. Within a square plan of 500 cubits M. 
Perrot distributes the various buildings and courts, arranging them in re- 
lation to a subdivision of the entire ground-plan into ten small squares per 
side, or a hundred squares in all, each measuring 50 cubits per side. Then 
are fixed the ground dimensions and positions of the six portals, the tem- 
ple and its three large dependencies. 


It is certainly a most interesting, and, in a certain way, valuable piece of 


work to reconstruct this group of buildings, and we follow with curiosity 
the text as one after another the dimensions and relations of the different 
parts of the group are discussed, far more successfully and technically than 
they have ever been before. The result of the reconstitution is certainly im- 
posing. Wecannot here attempt to challenge its correctness in certain details. 
There follows a chapter on the furniture of the temple: the columns Takin 
and Boaz, carefully restored, the brazen sea, the basins, efe. Leaving the 
Temple, M. Perrot continues his investigations on Jewish Sepulchral archi- 
tecture, and assigns a late date to nearly all the rock-cut tombs hitherto 
known, believing, as he does, that none are earlier than the Asmonaean or 
Idumaean dynasties, with the exception of a simple tomb of Egyptianizing 
character, called “the monolith of Siloam.” According to him, the Jewish 
tomb before the exile was but a secondary and inferior form of the Phoe- 
nician tomb, while in the period preceding the Roman conquest the influence 
of Hellenistic architectural forms was felt, producing such works as the 
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Tomb of Absalom. As regards secondary forms of religious architecture, M. 
Perrot studies the high-places, or bamoth, and identifies them with existing 
primitive remains of dolmens, menhirs, and other combinations of rude 
uncut stones. In speaking (p. 168) of a very primitive archway, under 
“the arch of Robinson,” found by the English explorers in the valley of 
the Tyropeon (Jerusalem), M. P. considers it to be an early bridge between 
the western hill and that of the temple: “ This first bridge could then be- 
long only to the time of the Kings of Judah, and might date back even to 
Solomon himself. Pupils of the Egyptians and Assyrians, the Phoenicians, 
masters of the Jews, were acquainted with the principle of the vault ; they 
may have applied it here as early as the tenth century.” I am not aware 
of a single instance of early Phoenician architecture in which either the 
vault or the arch is used. M. Perrot should inform us what basis he has 
for this assumption. No grounds for it can be found even in his own volume 
on Phoenicia. Would it not be more reasonable to assume this early arch 
to be a remnant of a distinctively Hebrew architecture ? 

The Hittites.—These final chapters, treating of the early civilization of 
Northern Syria and Kappadokia, are the most important in this volume, 
and they give a far better rounded and more probable view of the subject 
than Wright’s volume (The Empire of the Hittites). M. Perrot does not 
adopt the attractive theory of a homogeneous Hittite Empire, extending 
over Syria and part of Asia Minor, but agrees with Hirschfeld and others 
in believing that it was only on great occasions, like the wars with Egypt, 
that a union was effected, and that otherwise the Hittites of Syria even 
were divided into a number of small independent states, whose relations 
with their brethren of Kappadokia and other parts of Asia Minor, were 
but loose and unimportant. The author’s theory is that the current of 
Hittite emigration was not from Asia Minor to Syria but the reverse. A 
chapter is devoted to the recent discoveries in Northern Syria, at Hamath, 
Jerablis, etc., and in Eastern Asia Minor; to the history of the Hittites 
from Biblical, Egyptian, and Assyrian documents ; and to Hittite hiero- 
glyphs. The following chapter deals with the Eastern Hittites, those of 
Northern Syria. In his study of the meagre remains of Hittite architec- 
ture in this region, the ruins of Jerablis=Carchamish and of Sindjirli 
furnish the main materials, where are still to be traced ruins of palaces not 
far different, on a small scale, from those of Assyria. The only building 
thus far known which may have had a religious character is the strange 
enclosure at Tarsos, called the Deunuk-tach, evidently a pre-Hellenic build- 
ing. A very complete catalogue of monumental Hittite sculpture is given, 
and the early style is distinguished from that which shows the influence of 
Assyria—a difference shown even in the style of costume. A votive charac- 
ter is attributed to the numerous stelai with basreliefs which represent 
either offerings to some divinity or funeral banquets. 
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In Asia Minor, the seat of the Western Hittites, the remains are in a 
far better state of preservation : the sculptures, instead of being on movable 
slabs and stelai, are generally cut in the virgin rock. Historically speaking, 
M. Perrot remarks, “ Hittites of the right bank of the Halys, Phrygians 
established near the sources of the Sangarios and the Maiandros, Lydians 
fixed on the lower course of the Hermos, these three peoples succeed one 
another, in space as in time, on what may be called the great axis of the penin- 
sula and the main current of its history.” In asingle canton of ancient Kap- 
padokia, the Pteria of Herodotos, are grouped the most important Hittite 
monuments of Asia Minor—those of Boghaz-keui and Eujuk. Everything 
at Boghaz-keui is attributed to a period anterior to Kroisos, who took the 
apital of the Pterians. Here are the ruins of two palaces, one of which 
was perhaps the summer residence, the other the winter palace, of the 
reigning prince, who was at the time of Kroisos a vassal of the king of the 
Medes. The city itself has, according to M. P., a perimeter of between 5 
and 6 kilometres, and was defended by two strong citadels, most important 
specimens of primitive but skilful military architecture. The third and 
most interesting part is the sanctuary cut out of the rocks of Iasili-Kaia 
—an open-air temple for great assemblies, whose natural walls are covered 
with long processions in relief. Five hours to the N. E. are the ruins of 
the palace of Eujuk, built on the plan of the Ninevite palaces and pro- 
bably earlier in date than that of Boghaz-keui: the religious basreliefs 
with which it is adorned lead M. Perrot to conjecture that it was the palace 
not of a king but of the high-priest. Another chapter is given to the Hit- 
tite art to the north of the Tauros and this side of the Halys—in Phrygia, 
Lykaonia and Lydia. 

M. Perrot is not so happy in his treatment of the industrial arts among 
the Hittites. He makes no use of Assyrian inscriptions which mention 
the many interesting objects presented as tribute or taken in battle from 
the Hittites by the Assyrian kings during the ninth and eighth centuries. 
The three bronzes which are published as Hittite seem, in their elongated 
forms, to present but few analogies to the rock-cut sculptures. The pages 
devoted to glyptics are very insufficient as an enumeration of monuments. 
Only a few examples are cited among the many that might have been. 
Considerable skill is shown in the general treatment of Hittite archeology, 
which is still in a state of infancy, owing to the fact that no excavations 
have yet been attempted, and that no progress has been made in the de- 
cipherment of the inscriptions. Perhaps it is to be regretted that so much 
topographic, geographic, and historic material is added, sometimes irrele- 
vantly, to the distinctively archeological background. 


A. L. FrorHiIncHaM, JR. 
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PAPHLAGONISCHE FELSENGRABER. Ein Beitrag zur Kunstge- 
schichte Kleinasiens. Won Gustav HrrscHFreLp. Aus den Ab- 
handl, d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Berlin v. Jahre 1885. 
4to, pp. 52; 7 plates, 9 figs. Berlin, 1885. 


This account of the Rock-Tombs of Paphlagonia not only presents us 
with an important series of unpublished monuments, but is also a sample 
of an excellent method in archzological publication. By means of photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and exact detailed description, Professor Hirschfeld first 
acquaints us with the monuments, then proceeds to draw some interesting 
conclusions. 

The principal rock-tomb at Kastamuni (imperfectly published by Caa- 
nykor, Z. d. Ges. f. Erdkunde, 1, 1866, Taf. v1) presents the appearance of 
a temple in antis, with quadrangular piers having no bases, but crowned 
by rude capitals which suggest the Egyptian cornice. The triply-stepped 
architrave shows one curved and two flat members. On the tympanon 
of the high gable is carved in flat relief a female figure standing between 
two griffins. Behind the portico thus constituted is a cleanly chiselled 
quadrangular chamber with a shallow niche on the southern wall. The 
ceiling is of a remarkable character, apparently a reminiscence of tent 
construction. Across the middle are represented two ridge poles, from 
which the ceiling sags on either side. From the southern end of the portico 
we may reach three connecting chambers, two of which, in their peaked ceil- 
ings and panelled benches, present reminiscences of wooden architecture. 

More distinctive in character is the finely-situated tomb at Hambarkaya 
in the valley of the Halys. In front of the portico is centred the rock-cut 
profile of a reclining lion between two half-lions, one at either end. As if 
cut in section, these present to the spectator the flat surface of the rocky 
hill-side, but are rounded off on the back and further side. Three columns, 
enclosed by a double-panelled framework, give apparent support to the 
sculptured gable roof. The low, tapering, cylindrical shafts are provided 
with bases, consisting of an enormous torus surmounted by a roundel. The 
capitals, of which too meagre a description is given, seem to consist of a 
roundel, surmounted by a larger torus or echinus moulding, and these 
again by a thin, non-projecting abacus. Upon the tympanon of the well- 
weathered gable are represented two lions facing each other. Behind each 
lion is figured a cock or bird. It would require a well-trained imagination 
to discover from the photo-engraving the rounded gable end with superposed 
lions, like those on the tomb-facades at Norchia, or the central akroterion, 
resembling that of the tomb of Midas. In contrast with the imposing facade 
is the sepulchral chamber, which is entered through a small opening 0.75 m. 
above the level of the portico. It is a plain, peaked-roofed chamber, across 
the end of which is a raised stone bench. 
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At Iskelib there are four rock-cut tombs, which show interesting varia- 
tions. The largest (Iskelib 1) has two heavy tapering columns between 
corresponding ants. The bases are similar to those at Hambarkaya, but 
here rest upon a thin plinth. The capitals consist of a shallow scotia 
crowned by an abacus. Above the columns is a broad architrave sur- 
mounted by a high gable. The unsculptured gable contains only a central 
pilaster, the upper portion of which is broken away. On the left side of 
the broad portico is a step or bench, back of which is a semicircular arched 
niche. Behind the portico is a small opening leading to a relatively large 
sepulchral chamber with flat-arched ceiling and large stone bench. Iske- 
lib 1 is a small tomb with a single column in front and sepulchral cham- 
ber to the right of the portico. Iskelib m1, uninteresting on the exterior, 
is remarkable for its interior construction. From the deep portico access 
is had to a large quadrangular chamber, behind which is a narrow sepul- 
chral chamber with two small stone benches. Reminiscences of wooden 
forms are seen in the flat mouldings which decorate the doorway and rear 
wall of the portico, in the pilaster-like supports for the gable roof of the 
quadrangular chamber, and in the panelling of the walls and benches of 
the sepulchral chamber. A small opening, like the window of an Egyptian 
serdab, leads from the portico through the thick wall into the quadrangu- 
lar chamber. Iskelib tv shows considerable variation from the tombs 
already described. The heavy shafts with large torus bases, the surround- 
ing double-panelled framework and the gable sculptured in low relief recall 
the tomb at Hambarkaya ; but here the resemblance ceases. The capitals 
at Iskelib consist of the head and forepart of a lion, reminding us of the 
royal tombs at Naksh-i-Rustam. The low reliefs in the gable, two Erotes 
flying toward each other, and the winged griffin over the right end of the 
gable (this has escaped Professor Hirschfeld’s attention) betray here the 
hand of a Roman sculptor. The further peculiarities of this tomb are an 
extremely narrow portico, barely extending beyond the bases of the col- 
umns ; a small cross-shaped window leading from the portico directly to the 
sepulchral chamber ; the tumulus-shaped ceiling of the sepulchral chamber, 
and the two stone benches placed at right angles to each other. 

To the same class of tombs may be added a one-columned tomb at Tokad ; 
another, described by Coanykor, (Z. d. Ges. f. Erdkunde, 1866, p. 424) near 
Tschangri; the monument described by HAMILTon (1, p- 401) and Perror 
(La Galatie, p. 339 ff.; pl. 33) situated near Aladja; and the monument 
near Urgub (Texter, Asie-Mineure, pl. 92). 

These tombs of Paphlagonia, from their rarity and from their isolated 
and expensive character, appear to be royal tombs, designed sometimes for 
a single individual, and occasionally for several members of a family. The 
open columnar porticos and gable roofs give the impression of a more origi- 
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nal and independent character than do the Ionic fronts of Lykian or the 
composite facades of Phrygian tombs. The interior construction and the 
raised benches in the sepulchral chambers suggest a closer connection with 
Etruscan than with Phrygian modes of burial. Forms which belong to 
wooden and even to tent construction, as has already been noticed, have 
determined the architectural details. The variation in the use and style 
of the columns, and in all the structural and ornamental details, suggest 
a derivation not from a fixed temple type, but from an every-day non- 
-anonical architecture, which would lead us to believe in the pre-Hellenic 
character of these monuments, if not in an original Paphlagonian style of 
architecture. 

Taken as a whole, the ancient monuments of Asia Minor are too varied 
in style to be classed together as Hittite. Not only may an eastern and 
a western group be distinguished, as was suggested by LENoRMANT ( Gazette 
Arch., 1883, p. 121), but a northern and a southern. The monuments of the 
southern group betray a lack of independence and the strong influence of 
foreign styles, while those of the north show a self-dependent, artistic ex- 
perimentation, with an ideal tendency almost Hellenic in character. 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 


Die FELSENRELIEFS IN KLEINASIEN UND DAS VOLK DER Hirt- 
TITER. Zweiter Beitrag zur Kunstgeschichte Kleinasiens. Von 
Gustav HrirscHFELp. Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad., 1886. 4to, pp. 
75; 2 plates, 15 figs. Berlin, 1887. 


Having in a previous paper upon the Rock-cut Tombs of Paphlagonia 
been led to distinguish between the northern and southern as well as be- 
tween the eastern and western monuments of Asia Minor, Professor Hirsch- 
feld here applies the same principle of classification to the sculptural reliefs 
usually designated as Hittite. As an opponent of the Hittite hypothesis, 
his argument is limited to the consideration of a special class of monu- 
ments: hence his distinctions lose somewhat of the value that might have 
attended a broader and more independent treatment of the subject. In 
the enumeration and description of the monuments, he begins at the ex- 
treme west with the two reliefs of Nymphi and the so-called Niobe near 
Magnesia. From this point the western group is subdivided into a northern 
and southern. To the northern belong the ten Phrygian figures near the 
tomb of Midas (although they show also characteristics of the southern 
group); the giant warriors of Giaurkalesi ; and the celebrated sculptures 
of Eujuk and Boghaz-keui. To the southern group belong the monuments 
at Eflatan, Kokliteulu, Fasillar, Ibris, and possibly a few others, which 
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have been imperfectly described. Under the eastern or Syrian group are 
considered inscriptions and reliefs from Hamath, Jerablis, Biredjik, Ain- 
tab, Saktschegeuzu, Sindjirli, Marash, and Run Kalah. 

In comparison with each other the western group of monuments exhibits 
no direct connection with the eastern. In the entire Hittite country, extend- 
ing from the Euphrates to the Orontes and from the Tauros mountains to 
Egypt, no monument has been found which compares in artistic quality with 
the sculptures of Boghaz-Keui or even with the relief of Ibris. Egyptian 
influences are felt in the winged disks at Boghaz-keui and Eflatiin, in the 
sphinxes of Eujuk, the urei upon the caps of the warriors at Giaurkalesi 
and in the cartouches at Nymphi; but are wanting in the entire series of 
strictly Hittite monuments. Babylonian influence may be recognized upon 
both the eastern and western group of monuments; but in the western group 
it is clearer and stronger, and bears no evidence of having been received 
through the Hittites. Even the hieroglyphs found more abundantly upon 
Syrian than upon Asia Minor monuments seem to be of non-Syrian origin, 
being unrelated in form, and of finer quality than the larger sculptured re- 
liefs. The hieroglyphs, though containing various heads of animals, show no 
traces of lions, leopards, wolves, foxes, and other such animals, which existed 
in Syria, and presumably would have figured in a system of hieroglyphs of 
Syrian origin. Having distinguished the sculptured reliefs of Asia Minor 
as non-Hittite, Professor Hirschfeld points to Kappadokia as the probable 
centre of Asia Minor art, and sounds the bugle-call for exploration in that 
country. He says “ Kappadokia must again be thoroughly explored ; it 
must be made the object of a special research, such as Ramsay has under- 
taken in Phrygia. Here, especially in Eujuk, the ground must conceal 
information which can be obtained no where else and in no other way.” 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 
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AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 


Mr. F. L. Grirriru, acting for the Egypt Exploration Fund, has started 
on a three weeks’ exploring trip, with tent and camels, to El-Arish (Rhinoco- 
lura), near the Sirbonic Lake. Mr. Griffith will rejoin M. Naville at Bou- 
bastis toward the end of this month.—Academy, April 28. 

BABYLONIAN TABLETS FROM Upper Eoypt.—Professor A. H. Saycr, 
writes to the Academy (of April 7) concerning the Babylonian Tablets, pre- 
viously mentioned (p. 75), which have been found in large quantities at or 
near Tel-el-Amarna: “ Most of the tablets contain copies of despatches sent 
to the Babylonian King by his officers in Upper Egypt; and, as one of them 
speaks of ‘the conquest of Amasis’ (kasad Amasi), while another seems to 
mention the name of Apries, the King in question must have been Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, so long doubted, 
is now become a fact of history.” The most curious of the tablets copied 
by Prof. Sayce “ contains an inventory of the government property of which 
the Babylonian Satrap had charge. The objects of stone alone amounted 
to 6,840, and included two colossi and a kukupu, the name of which is 
namgar.” 

Avexanoria.— Dr. SCHLIEMANN, having obtained permission to excavate 
on the eastern side of Alexandria, after three weeks work dug in that part 
of the city two great trenches, in which he came upon many graves, and 
at last, at a depth of 12-14 metres, the foundations of a large building. 
In all probability they are the foundation-walls of one of the palaces of the 
Ptolemies, which, according to Strabo (xvut. 1, 8), occupied, together with 
beautiful public grounds, a fourth, or even a third, part of the whole extent 
of Alexandria.—Academy, April 28. 
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E.-ArisH.— Ptolemaic Shrine—In a letter to the Academy (dated Cairo 
April 17) Mr. F. L. Grirrirn reports on a visit he had just made to El- 
Arish, “ the little town on the coast near the northeast frontier of Egypt 
where the tolls are levied on merchandise and animals coming from Syria.” 
The former visitors to the place had reported the existence of a sarcophagus 
or naos. It was found to be a shrine “of black granite about four feet 
high and pointed atthe top. It has been used for ages as a drinking-trough 
for animals, and is, consequently, much damaged. The interior, which 
was sculptured with figures and inscriptions, is much worn or covered with 
lime incrustations, one side is scaled off and the front has been worn down 
to the depth of an inch all over; thus the whole of the dedication is lost. 
However, one side and the back have each thirty-seven lines in fair con- 
dition. The text relates the history of the temple of Goshen under the reign 
of the gods, evidently in order to give it with all its adjuncts a respectable 
genealogy. It was visited by the god Ra; and, as the inscription on the 
back ends with a list of temples in Upper Egypt built by this god, it seems 
that the sacred localities at Goshen were to be put on a level in point of an- 
tiquity with those of the most celebrated cities in Upper Egypt. The local 
god, Sepd, is identified with the warlike Shu or Ares, in order to bring him 
into relation with the myth of the god-kings ; and the other gods of the dis- 
trict are the spirits of the East who protect Ra (the sun) at his rising from 
the children of Apep. The temple is the eastern horizon on which the sun 
rests. There are some curious details and a description of the temple, which 
I reserve for the present. Of the later kings of Egypt, M. Naville found 
monuments at Goshen of Nectanebo II and Philadelphos. From the style 
I should attribute the El Arish shrine to Philadelphos.”—Academy, May 12. 

Tet Basta=Bousastis.—On Feb. 25, M. NAVILLE and his associates, 
Count d’Hulst and Mr. Griffith, recommenced the excavations of the great 
Temple of Boubastis (see vol. 111, pp. 413-18), and in six weeks laid bare 
two-thirds of the temple area, discovering inscriptions, statues, and basrelief 
sculptures of great historical interest. The recent discovery of two black- 
granite statues of the unique Hyksos type, the lower part of a seated statue 
of a Hyksos king with the hitherto-unknown name of Ra-ian, and an archi- 
trave with the cartouches of Apepi, is of the highest importance, as it estab- 
lishes beyond doubt the fact that Boubastis was a Hyksos capital. Searcely 
less important are two statues of a scribe of the time of Amenophis ITI, and 
a fragmentary inscription, discovered on a block in the Eastern Hall, with 
cartouche of Aten-Ra (the chosen god of the heretic Pharaoh Khuenaten), 
which show the xviit dynasty and the great Aten heresy to be represented 
in the Delta. Other finds supply fresh links in the history of the temple 
from the vi dynasty (another fragment of Pepi) to the period of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes (a fine Greek inscription). Also have come to light a statue 
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of Apries (the Hophra of the Bible), parts of statues of Rameses VI and 
Nectanebo I, and very numerous statues and parts of statues of Rameses II. 
They have also discovered the remains of a hall of Osorkon I (xx11 dy- 
nasty). The western end of the temple (containing the sanctuary) is at 
present in process of excavation.— Academy, April 7. 

M. NAVILLE writes to the Academy (of April 14): “ We went on exca- 
vating the two halls discovered last year, going north and south to the 
limit of the blocks, so as to lay bare the whole width of the building. On 
the east, we dug out another and a yet larger hall, which was the entrance 
to the temple. On the other side, we entirely cleared away the Hypostyle 
Hall, and began clearing the western part, which is the widest, and which 
seems to have been built by Nectanebo I. We removed all the mounds 
of rubbish which divided the different parts of the temple, so that nearly 
its whole length, from east to west, is now visible, covered with huge granite 
blocks, interspersed with fragments of columns and broken statues. We 
have found (in the Eastern Hall) two very interesting statues of an official 
named Amenophis, inscribed with the cartouches of Amenophis ITI, besides 
the torso of a woman of the same epoch. The official, evidently a great 
man, was governor of the “ Marshy Nomes ’’—a very unusual way of desig- 
nating the Delta. Amenophis III is the same king of whom a monument 
has been found at Benha. 

“Though the xxu dynasty is said to be of Boubastite origin, only two 
kings of this line seem to have worked at Boubastis—Osorkon I, whose 
name appears frequently with that of Rameses II in the Eastern Hall, and 
Osorkon IL, who built the Festive Hall, and who has erased the cartouches 
of Rameses II and substituted his own: he also cut to pieces the numerous 
statues of Rameses II, and built them into the walls of his Festive Hall. 
The great ceremony there celebrated was not in honor of Bast, but of Amon, 
and it took place in the twenty-second year of his reign. Sheshonk I, the 
chief of the dynasty, appears only in a small limestone figure discovered 
a few days ago. 

“The most interesting historical discovery of the present season is the 
fact that Boubastis, like Tanis, was an important Hyksos settlement. At 
the eastern entrance, built into a kind of bad Roman wall, we have found 
a colossal head of black granite broken in two at the height of the eyes. 
The projecting mouth, the aquiline nose, the high cheek bones, the sharp 
modelling of the cheek, are so exactly like the Tanis sphinxes at Baliq, 
that it is impossible not to recognize a Hyksos head. At a short distance 
were the feet and the colossal base of the statue showing erased cartouches. 
Hauling the base out of the water, and clearing the surrounding earth, 
the men came upon another colossal base of exactly the same type as the 
first, but in a much better state of preservation, the figure being perfect 
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as high as the knees: later, was found the second Hyksos head, nearly 
perfect. These two colossi evidently stood close together by the entrance 
to the temple. The cartouches are erased, but I presume that the name 
of the king was Apepi; for, on turning a heavy architrave in the Hypo- 
style Hall, we found a large cartouche of this great Hyksos ruler. 

“In the Hypostyle Hall, at a very short distance from the architrave 
of Apepi, I observed a projecting corner of black granite, which looked 
like the base of a statue. After we had dragged it out of the mud, we 
found that it was the lower part of a statue of natural size, executed in 
the style of the x11 dynasty, with the feet resting on the nine bows. On 
the front of the throne, at each side of the legs, the cartouches and stand- 
ard are in a perfect state of preservation. The inscriptions read as fol- 
lows: ‘ The divine Horus who embraces the lands, the good god Userenra, 
the son of Ra, Raian, loving his Ka, everliving.’ In the first cartouche 
there is a doubtful sign which I read User. That he should be the wor- 
shipper of his Ka (i. e., of himself) is a very curious circumstance. Thus 
we have an absolutely new and unknown Pharaoh. 

“ We are now clearing the western part of the temple, and rolling the 
blocks of the Festive Hall, in order to discover the successive strata of 
names. Another fragment of Pepi has turned up, as well as the name of 
another king, who belongs to the x11 dynasty. Between the Hypostyle 
Hall and the western part we have found no less than three statues of 
Rameses VI, more or less broken. I also discovered a monument of this 
king at Benha last year. These, I believe, are the first occasions upon 
which he has been met with in the Delta.” 

Regarding the name of Raian as the Pharoah of Joseph, see letters in 
the Times from Cu. Rrev; in Academy, April 28, from H. G. Tomkins; 
May 5, from A. H. Sayce. 

Among the most important objects lately discovered is a shrine in red 
granite, a splendid work of the period of Nectanebo. M. Naville and Count 
d’Hulst will terminate this season’s excavation at the end of the present 
month, and seldom has a winter’s excavation of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund been so fruitful in important results. Among the recent visitors to 
Tell-Basta was Dr. Virchow, of Berlin, who was especially interested in the 
head of the Hyksos statue, of which he took the measurements in order to 
see whether they would give any hints respecting the much contested ques- 
tion of Hyksos nationality —Atheneum, April 21. 

Faium.—A report reaches us from Cairo that Mr. Flinders Petrie, who 
has been making excavations at the pyramid of Hawara in the Faiim, 
has come upon the tomb-chamber.—Atheneum, April 21. 

=Lykorouis.—Mr. F. L. Grirrira has been studying the rock-cut 
tombs here, and has determined the date of the great tomb known as Stabl- 
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Antar to be in the reign of Usertesen I (x11 dynasty). Also, he has dis- 
covered that the upper ranges of tombs in the same cliff belong to the 
hitherto-unrepresented dynasties of Herakleoupolis (1x and x dynasties of 
Manetho).— Academy, April 7. 


ASIA. 
HINDUSTAN. 


AZAmMGARH DistRict.—Genealogy of King Harshavardhana.—A valuable 
archeological find has been lately made in the Azamgarh district in the 
shape of a copper plate recording, in later Gupta characters, the grant by 
King Harshavardhana, of Sthanisvara, of a village to several Brahmans for 
the spiritual welfare of his parents and elder brother. The historical value 
of the record is that it gives in detail the genealogy of King Harshavardhana, 
who reigned from A. p. 618 to 642 over the greater part of Northern India, 
including Kashmir and Nepal, and whose court was visited at Kanauj by 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Kiuen Kiangin, a. p. 637. The plate has 
been purchased by Government, and deposited in the Provincial Museum 
at Lucknow.—Atheneum, April 14. 

Bomsay.—At a recent meeting of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, M. Emile Senart, the French archeologist, who has recently been 
travelling in India, delivered a lecture on the various inscriptions which 
bear the name of Piyadasi, the Asoka of Southern Buddhists, grandson of 
Chandragupta. The chief object of M. Senart’s visit to India was to sup- 
plement by direct inspection the patient study of years which he has devoted 
to these inscriptions, in his opinion the most ancient dated monuments of 
India, the most ancient dated witnesses of its religious life and the progress 
of Buddhism. The result is that he has been able to settle the text of many 
passages hitherto doubtful. He read an interesting translation of the famous 
Edict of Toleration, and gave an account of the discovery by Capt. Deane, 
Assistant Commissioner at Hoti Murdan, of the new inscription at Shahbaz 
Garhi, which furnishes material for a perfect text of the edict.—Atheneum, 
May 5. 

TURKESTAN. 


Rock-INsCRIPTIONS.—M. Krasnoff has made some interesting discov- 
eries in Turkestan among the rock-inscriptions: the men are always on horse- 
back, with bows, arrows, long pikes from which stream flags, and with curved 
swords. They are dressed like the present Khalat of the Mongols and Turks. 
The scenes relate to the chase; and among the animals shown is a very 
large one with a large hairy tail and tusks like those of the mammoth.— 
Amer. Antiquarian, May, 1888. 
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KourGans.—General Komarow, whose name was so well known in con- 
nection with the earlier stages of the Afghan boundary question, has given 


before the Russian Archeological Society some interesting particulars of 


his investigations of the tumuli (kourgans) existing in the Trans-Caspian 
territory. Many of these are of large size. Very few articles were found, 
and these were chiefly made of horn and stone, and resembled those found 
in the province of Perm. They certainly belonged toa people of primitive 
civilization. In another of the tumuli after a heavy fall of rain the Cos- 
sacks found in a few hours 500 pieces of money of ancient date, but in this 
respect the ruins of the old town of Merv are expected to prove most pro- 
lific—Atheneum, April 14. 
ARMENIA. 


The abbé Hyvernat has been charged by the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction with a mission in Asia, and especially in Armenia, to study the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Lake Van, to study the monuments of Hittite art 
to the north of Assyria, and also the neo-Syriac dialects of lake Ourmiah. 


— Cour. de l Art, 1888, No. 18. 


ASIA MINOR. 


INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED BY MM. Lecuat anp Raper.—lIn the 
March number of the Bull. de. Corr. Hellénique, MM. H. Lechat and G. 
Radet publish a number of inscriptions found by them in Asia Minor dur- 
ing May and June, 1887. In No. 1, from Artaki, the epithet Avvdupne[yy 
(Mt. Dyndyme) is applied to Artemis for the first time in inscriptions. No. 
2, from Ulubad, is surmounted by a basrelief representing a vessel at se¢ 
during a combat, commemorative of a fight in which took part all the sailors 
enumerated in the inscription. No.3, from Muhalitsch, is a decree. No. 
4, from Hamamlu, is a dedication. No. 5, from the same place, has two 
mutilated basreliefs. No. 6, from Esky-Tchatal, is a stele with two bas- 
reliefs. No. 7, from Abulliout, is a stele with two reliefs, both banquet- 
scenes. No. 10, from Isnik (Nikaia), is a decree of the yepovoia of Nikaia. 
No. 11, from Ghemlek (anc. Kios of Bithynia), is a sepulchral inscription, 
which is unique from mentioning, as a penalty for the violation of the tomb, 
five pounds of silver. Nos. 14, 15 and 17, from the same place, are stelai 
with basreliefs. 

DiIsCOVERY OF THREE ANCIENT Srres: KasareiA, Lypal, KARYA.— Mr. 
J. T. Bent writes to the Atheneum (May 26) a letter in which he says: 
“ During a cruise made this spring amongst the less-known bays and creeks 
of the south coast of Asia Minor the discovery of a large number of in- 
scriptions enabled me to identify the sites of three towns mentioned by 
Ptolemy and Pliny, but which hitherto have not been known.” Near Cape 
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Alopex, the most southern of the Karian peninsulas, about 2 hours from 
the ruins of the ancient Loryma and about two miles inland from a land- 
locked harbor, were extensive ruins. ‘“ Amongst these we unearthed four 
inscriptions, two of which identified the spot as called in ancient days 
KAsAREIA, and a third showed us the site of an ancient temple of Apollo 
there.” 

Hearing of ruins on the north side of the extensive gulf of Makri, the 
ancient Telmessos, a few days’ research “ brought to light about thirty 
inscriptions, which identified the spot we had found as Lypat of the an- 
cients. Ptolemy, taking his towns in order, gives us in his list of Lykian 
cities Kalynda, Lydai, Karya, Daidala, Telmessos. Kalynda, of course, 
is known, and our discoveries at Lydai showed the geographer to be quite 
correct in his order. Lydai was built, like Kasareia, in a hollow basin 
surrounded by mountains, about two hours’ walk from the seashore ; on a 
depression which overlooks the sea stood several handsome heréa, and the 
ruins of the town showed it to have contained many superb buildings 
adorned with statues, the fragments of which we found scattered arofind. 

From several of our inscriptions we learned interesting facts concerning 
the place. It formed one of a decapolis of Lykian cities, and the leading 
inhabitants of Lydai appear to have been also citizens of the other ten 
cities ; many of the men of Lydai held high office in the Lykian nation, 
and one of them had been appointed Lykiarch, or chief magistrate, of the 
country. In the centre of the town we came across a spot which from an 
inscription we learnt was formerly known as the @éovs éAa‘ov, where nu- 
merous complimentary statues were erected by the demos to the worthies 
of the place. The town of Lydai, or rather the district which is referred 
to as the Lydatis, was apparently divided into demes, one of which was 
situated about a mile from the town, and was called by a thoroughly Ly- 
kian name, “the deme of Arymaxis ;” it showed us traces of several hand- 
some tombs and the foundations of a temple and other buildings. From 
the inscriptions we gathered that Apollo, Zeus, “the hunter-gods,” the 
Dioskouroi, and Pan were worshipped at Lydai. Many of the citizens 
chose their wives from other cities, Pinara, Telmessos, ete., which fact is 
recorded on their tombs; and, in the days of Vespasian, Sextus Marcus 
Priscus acted as ambassador here from the imperial court, and to him the 
citizens of Lydai put up a statue in the @éors éAaiov. Two of the bases 
which had carried statues in this agora were erected in honor of two men, 
who are both styled, “ the preserver and benefactor of our city of Lydai 
and of the commune of Kapdiapa of Lydai.” 

The third site is not identified with as much certainty. About five miles 
inland from the gulf of Makri, on the edge of a lake, were ruins which 
Mr. Bent considers those of Kapdiapa, which he identifies with the Karya 


of Ptolemy. 
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KYPROS. 


Mownouiras.—Dr. F. H. H. Gutttemarp and Mr. D. G. Hocarra 
have written to the Atheneum (of April 14) concerning the discovery by 
them, in January last, of 27 limestone monoliths at and near a village 
called Anoyira, situated on the southern slopes of the Troddos range. They 
are very similar to the two monoliths at Kuklia which are figured in Di 
Cesnola’s Cyprus, and which have been regarded, very generally, as Phoe- 
nician, and by some as phallic. Dr. Guillemard (and his view is supported 
by Mr. Hogarth) concludes from the location of the stones, from their sur- 
roundings, and from accompanying cisterns, “ millstones,” ete. found on the 
sites, which he calls “ properties” of these monoliths, that “ these monoliths 
are neither Phoenician nor phallic but rather Roman and for purposes of 
agriculture (possibly olive-presses).’”” The monoliths were usually “ placed 
at the corner or edge of a small platform constructed either of well-hewn 
masonry, or of rubble held together by coarse cement, such as it is cus- 
tomary to call Roman. . In close proximity to the platform or its remains 
fragments of pottery are invariably to be found. No one of them is figured, 
concentric, ringed, or glazed. They are almost without exception of the 
very coarsest kind, and form portions of vessels of so large a size that they 
can have been used for no other purpose than storing wine or oil. . We 
found no fragment that might not have been Roman.” 

Beside the monoliths discovered at Anoyira, they found one at Cape 
Greco and one near Kuklia, and heard that there were four others near 
Anoyira which they did not visit. 

Papuos (Palaipaphos= mod. Kuklia) (ef. pp. 88-9).—Mr. ERNEst 
A. GARDNER writes from Kuklia, March 10, that for the week past they 
have been excavating on the site of the great temple of Aphrodite and 
have found some valuable objects: (1) marble head of a boy (probably 
belonging to a statue of Eros), nearly life size, Greek sculpture of good 


style and in excellent preservation ; (2) some small terracotta heads of 


good style; (3) a small marble head of archaic Greek style of about v 
cent. ; (4) two fragments of marble statuettes of the best Greek work; (5) 
67 inscriptions, some of great interest, especially an elegiac inser. referring 
to the fortification of the town by King Nikokles, and other insers. refer- 
ring to an official of the Library at Alexandria, and the founders of a 
shrine of Tyche at Paphos. Many of these inscriptions were built into a 
later wall and pavement, which were removed to find the ancient walls 
of the temple beneath. 

The ancient tombs hitherto opened yield objects of little importance, as 
in Roman times they had been rifled and frequently used for a second inter- 
ment.—Atheneum, April 7. 
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Mr. Gardner having returned to Athens the excavations at Paphos were 
placed in charge of Mr. D. G. HoGarrn, who writes that the site of the 
Temple of Aphrodite has now been almost entirely cleared; and that about 
forty more inscriptions have been found since the last report, bringing the 
whole number from the temple-site up to 115; among them is a fragment 
of a pedestal with Kypriote inscription. Two votive cones have appeared, 
and also what is probably the apex of one of the original subsidiary cones; 
and small terracotta figures of an early type have been dug out in various 
places from a uniform depth. 

On opening two tombs belonging to a new set lying immediately below 
the temple on the slope towards the sea, very much better objects were found 
in them than in any of the others previously excavated. Tombs of widely 
different periods are mingled together, and several have been opened pre- 
viously; but from the older examples some fine specimens of painted and 
typical Kypriote pottery have been brought to light, and from the later 
some exceptionally good Kypriote glass; one piece has a black outlined 
design, representing a dancing boy and an eagle, and two bottles are fash- 
ioned in repoussé work into the shape of a bunch of grapes. Some small 
heads and a stone dove have been found at the entrance to the tombs. 

Mr. R. Exsry Smrru, the architect of the expedition, writes that a good 
proportion of the walls are now laid bare. The majority of them belong 
to Tiberius’s restoration of the temple. It seems originally to have been 
a quadrilateral court of about 200 ft. to each side, not quite square, but 
rhomboidal; and the temple proper stood in the centre of the eastern side. 
There are three parallel chambers, and a great stoa extended the whole 
length of the south side; besides, there are traces of other colonnades, whose 
extent is not yet fully determined. Very little architectural detail has 
turned up, and what there is is mostly Roman, parts of the columns of the 
stoa, but nothing like a complete entablature—Atheneum, April 21. 

Under date of April 7, Mr. HoGarrn writes to the Atheneum (May 5) 
that they have found the western limit of the later portion of the temple. 
This completes the southern stoa, the last two drums of which, the mosaic 
pavement, and the confining wall have been found intact. West of this, 
again, are the remains of a broader wall, which may be the outermost limit 
of the temple on that side, but its position and the character of its construc- 
tion rather suggest Roman work. 

The most interesting development is on the southwestern portion, near 
the great line of black blocks which are the most conspicuous objects upon 
the site. Foundations of a very old structure were found here, whose pre- 
cise relation to the rest of the temple is not yet clear. From the northern 
end of the line returns a wall of great thickness, of which two or three courses 
are in situ, and from this again two other narrower, but similarly ancient 
walls, start northwards, and these walls they are now following out. 
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In the last fortnight have been found thirty-eight more inscriptions, bring- 
ing up the total number to 149, exclusive of some thirty previously above 
ground. All but two or three were unearthed in a great pit, which would 
appear to have been intentionally filled up at some period with stones and 
débris collected from the area of the northern court. Among the new in- 
scriptions the most important are fragments of a Kypriote pedestal erected 
to a priest of Aphrodite; a large white marble mural tablet recording the 
reasons for, and ceremonies connected with, the erection of a statue to one 
[sidorus, whose pedestal was previously found; another palimpsest pedestal, 
upon which an inscription in honor of an emperor whose name is lost is cut 
by a grandson of Quintus Hortensius over a Ptolemaic dedication ; some 
new orparyyot THs vyvov, and some new proconsuls; a pedestal erected to 
an dpxwwparodiAag and Professor of Tactics in Alexandria; another to a 


= 


x.vipapxos ; another to a commissioner of mines; another fragment of ¢ 
list of subscribers to the "EAaoypeoriov, and so forth. An interesting find 
is a block of white marble, nearly 3 ft. high, and of triangular shape, upon 
whose lower part is cut a circle with four radiating rays—a representation 
of the sun. Among other things, the remains of a church or monastery were 
uncovered. [Let us hope that any remains of Christian archeology will 
receive attention at the hands of the excavators. Ep.] Cf. letter of Mr. 
HoGartu in Classical Review, May, 1888, pp. 155-57. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


A montTuLy Recorp or Arcnu®o0LoGy.—We record with pleasure 
that the Greek Direction of Antiquities has made a happy innovation in 
starting a monthly record of antiquities, entitled "ApyasoAoy:xov AcAriov. 
The first number is that of January 1888. It records all the additions to 
the Central Museum and other museums, and chronicles the results of exca- 


vations over the country from reports made either by Kabbadias himself 


or by other inspectors, such as Leonardos, Kastromenos, ete. The contents 
of No. 1 are as follows: (1) Archaic additions to the Central Museum (from 
Sikyon, Eleusis, Epidauros, from excavations near the outer Kerameikos, 
at Aigina, near Thebes): (2) Excavations (on the Akropolis, the outer 
Kerameikos, at the temple of the Kabeiroi near Thebes, the Peiraieus, 
= Dionyso” ): (3) Additions to the Syllogos of the Peiraieus and discoveries 
at Barbasaine: (4) Movement in the Museums of Athens (Akropolis Mu- 
seum ; building of a second museum on the Akropolis; constructions at 
the Central Museum; establishment of an archeological service at the 
Central Museum ; Catalogue of the Central Museum): (5) Miscellaneous 


intelligence. 
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THE Frencu ScwHoor has suspended its work on the isle of Amorgos 
and resumed that undertaken at Mantineia. All the objects found at 
Amorgos are to be transported to Syra, where a central museum has been 
decreed, destined to contain everything archzological that can be found in 
the Kyklades, Sporades, or any of the Greek islands.— Atheneum, April 28. 

New Mvuseum.—lIn the town of Tripolitza, in the Peloponnesos, a mu- 
seum is to be built by private munificence, but under Government direc- 
tion, for the purpose of containing the antiquities of Tegea, Mantineia, and 
other neighboring sites—Atheneum, May 19. 

Recent Discovertes.—There have been found: at KepHisia, a broken 
sarcophagus ; near Laurion, in the sea, a female head; in Amorcos, by the 
French School, a hoard of 53 Byzantine gold coins ; in Tanacra, ten beau- 
tiful terracottas, among which are an old nurse and a coquettish richly- 
dressed young woman.—Ber!. Phil. Woch., 1888, No. 18. 

Aicina.— A rectangular marble stele has been found with an archaic in- 
scription, Fopos tepévos AGevaias. The field in which it was found evidently 
lies beside the road leading to the sanctuary of Athena.— Apx. AcAriov, Feb. 

Amorcos.— RECENT DISCOV ERIES.—The recent excavationsof the French 
School at Amorgos had not for object the exploration of any particular site, 
but were directed to various points, as Minoa and its seaport, called now 
Katapola, the akropolis of Arkesine, and other localities. The island of 
Amorgos was in ancient times, owing to its nearness to the Asiatic conti- 
nent, a centre of political and commercial life. Inhabited first by a popu- 
lation which is commonly thought to have been Karian, it has yielded a 
large number of materials illustrative of the ancient civilization which goes 
under the name of pre-Hellenic or Insular. To the Karian inhabitants 
succeeded the pure Hellenes of Naxos, to whom were added later emigrants 
and colonists from Samos, Miletos and Krete. Its three cities, Aigile, 
Minoa, and Arkesine, are proved by inscriptions to have been in a flour- 
ishing state even up to times comparatively recent. To the epigraphic and 
archzeologic discoveries which have taken place so far, and with which are 
connected the names of Ross, Weil, Dubois, Diimmler, and Halbherr, the 
recent excavations of the French School have made considerable additions ; 
and there is no doubt that if, when the excavations are resumed next month, 
they are conducted ona regular plan, Amorgos will be distinguished amongst 
alJ the islands of the #gean for the number and importance of its contri- 
butions concerning the state of ancient Greek and pre-Hellenic civilization. 

The epigraphic monuments now discovered at Mino consist of six pedes- 
tals with dedicatory inscriptions to Hermes, to Demeter and Kore, to Eilei- 
thyia, etc.; three decrees ; and the inscription of an artist called Theophilos, 
on a fragment of a statue. Other like pedestals were found in Arkesine, 
and one in Katapola. At Katapota, and in the locality called Kato-Akro- 
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teri, were found sepulchral stelz of the Byzantine epoch, and a dozen other 
titles, some of Roman times. On one we read the name of the sculptor 
Protogenes. From the akropolis of ARKESINE come two archaic sepulchral 
inscriptions, one Christian inscription, five or six other titles, and many 
fragments of decrees. 

Amongst the seu/ptures we may notice three heads discovered at Minoa, 
one being, as it would seem, that of a Roman emperor, another of a woman 
with necklace and earrings, the third of a man with his brows crowned with 
ivy. The last is supposed to represent the poet Aristogenes, whose name 
is read as the author of a hymn to the Muses and Apollo upon a pedestal 
found hard by. From the same city come two slabs of a sarcophagus with 
basreliefs. On one is seen a youth seated on a wild courser, with his hima- 
tion open ; on one side stands an altar with a serpent twisted round it; in 
front of the altar are a woman erect, attired as a priestess, and two suppli- 
ants; further on is seen a child leading a lamb destined for sacrifice. The 
other relief represents a youth standing, holding in his right hand a horse 
by the bit, around the feet of which is also coiled a serpent. The youth 
wears a chlamys, which falls behind him. Amongst the fragmentary pedes- 
tals of statues one has a dedication to Hermes and Herakles. In Arkesine 
were found an altar which seems to belong to the goddess Hera, and also 
three busts of statues—one of a woman and two of men; and further, sev- 
eral handles and covers of vases in terracotta, various weights and plum- 
mets of terracotta, one of lead, and two figurini of Satyrs and Seilenoi. A 
relief of Christian times, representing a scene of wild-boars pursued by dogs, 
was found in the port of Minoa. Many Byzantine coins were found in the 
city of Arkesine. From the epigraphic remains now discovered much 
important topographic information can be gleaned, especially concern- 
ing Minoa, and also details connected with the history of ancient worship, 
since there are mentioned as belonging to this city the temple of Hera, 
the temples of Serapis, a gymnasium, a theatre, and a stadium. Mention 
is also found of worship paid in Amorgos to Athena Itonia. All these 
objects from Amorgos have now been placed in the central Kyklades Mu- 
seum at Syra.— Atheneum, May 12. 

ATHENS.— EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIS.—At a depth of fourteen 
metres, near the point touching the angle of the Museum, have been found 
traces and fragments of walls belonging to houses of a very remote epogh 
in prehistoric times, dating perhaps some thousand years before Christ. To 
the same period belong various objects found there at the same time, in- 
cluding many implements in bronze, such as two-edged axes and swords. 
On the same site have also been found some terracotta vases of the so-called 
Mykenai epoch, a small terracotta vase, and the base of a vase in the form 
of a kylix, on which is represented in relief Herakles slaying the hydra. 
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This last discovery, coupled with that of the fragment of a statue of Hera- 
kles of poros stone, found on the same site a short time ago, is of especial 
topographical importance, as it may lead to the conclusion that there ex- 
isted on the spot a temple dedicated to that hero.—Atheneum, April 14. 

The objects discovered during the recent excavations on the Akropolis 
have become so numerous that the existing museum near the Parthenon is 
not able to contain them all. Additional accommodation will, therefore, 
be provided in the rear of the present building. The lowest strata in which 
the objects recently described have been found consist in great part of frag- 
ments of poros stone, amongst which several architectural pieces have been 
observed. Amongst the marble fragments found strewing the ground was 
a large foot of the statue of a man. Of the terracottas special mention 
should be made of some fragments of painted vases with potters’ names. 
One of these bears a dedicatory inscription to Athena Hygieia, and the name 
of a potter called Kallis Atheneum, May 5. 

On April 18th another important discovery was made on the Akropolis, 
dating from the period before marble was used for sculpture at Athens. 
This was another head of a bearded man in poros stone, of more than 
natural size, and resembling in every particular of color that already dis- 
covered, and described in the Atheneum. It would seem that they both 
belonged to the same group.— Atheneum, May 12. 

EXCAVATIONS AT THE TEMPLE OF Zeus O_ympios.—The Athenian 
Archeological Society is busy levelling the ground along the northern side 
of the peribolos of the Temple of Zeus Olympios, near which will run the 
new promenade. In these excavations many foundations of medizval 
houses and tombs have been found, constructed for the most part of old 
materials which formed part of the great Olympieion. Thus various archi- 
tectonic fragments of the old temple have come to light, with many por- 
tions of statues and relievos, and several inscriptions. Amongst the latter 
are the pedestals of two statues of Hadrian. One of these inscriptions bears 
the name of Statius Quadratus, consul A. p. 142; the other was dedicated 
by the inhabitants of the city of Apollonia, a seaport of Kyrene, in Libya. 
—Atheneum, April 28. 

ScuLPTUREs IN THE AKROPOLIS MuseuM.—We take from the London 
Builder of March 31 the following description of the fragments of a figure 
(usually termed a Triton) in poros stone (ef. p. 95 of JouRNAL): “All the 
fragments so far found are now collected together in a case in the first 
room of the Akropolis Museum. The head of the figure is well preserved, 
and, from its weird coloring, presents a very striking appearance. It is 
considerably over life-size, and well preserved but for the loss of the nose 
and part of the upper lip. The hair, arranged stiffly round the head, is 
of a vivid, dark blue, the pupils of the eyes are emerald green, the mous- 
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tache and short formal beard blue. The spirals of the tail, of which many 
fragments remain, are also brilliantly colored in three bands, one red, one 
blue, the third decorated with curved lines in blue.” 

The same number of the Builder contains an enumeration of the more 
important archaic sculptures placed in the Akropolis Museum, including 
a description of the figure of Athena conjectured to belong to the pediment 
sculptures of the older Athena temple: “ There are traces of red color on 
the hair, and the holes in the head show that a metal diadem has fallen 
away. The face is mild, and even tender in expression ; the eyes are cast 


down with a look of benignant protection.” “ Omitting monuments of less 
general interest, the fourth room contains a very interesting set of terra- 
cottas, delicately colored in blue, red and white; in one of these Athena 
is represented in a chariot, wearing an :egis, most beautifully colored. 
Several reproduce the type of the figure mounting a chariot, which Pheidias 
has turned to such good account in the Parthenon frieze.” 

ADDITIONS TO THE CENTRAL Museum.—During the week March 25- 
31 the Central Museum received the following: six fragmentary and ten 
entire painted kylikes; eight kantharoi; two seated female statuettes; one 
standing do.; four seated male statuettes ; one standing do. ; two statuettes 
of boys.— Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 18. 

Among recent additions are: six lion-heads from the tholos of Poly- 
kleitos at Epidauros ; a large archaic amphora, adorned on the body and 
neck with geometric figures and zones of architectonic ornament ; fourteen 
white lekythoi, and a number of others partly colored —Ap x. AeAriov. 

Four tombs of the Roman pe riod have been discovered at Athens during 
some work connected with the reservoir. One of them contained an ala- 
bastron, a small painted vase, and several fragments of earthenware ; while 
in another was found a skeleton, the head of which is in a wonderful state 
of preservation, so as to show the beard and the hair cut short in front and 
left long behind. The skeleton has been consigned to Dr. K]6n Stephanos, 
Director of the Anthropological Museum in the University.—Atheneum, 
May 19. 

AMERICAN ScHoo..—The following is a list of some of the subjects 
treated in papers read by the students of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, at the meeting of the School during the season of 1887- 
88. 1. The Development of the Ionie Capital. 2. The Centaur in Litera- 
ture and in Art. 3. Ikaria. 4. Ballots preserved in the Polytechnikon, and 
their use. 5. The Sphinx on Coins. 6. Inseriptions recently discovered on 
the Akropolis. 7. The relations of the freedman to his former master in Greece. 
8. Some peculiarities of modern Greek. 9. Lykosura and the Despoinai. 
10. Recent discoveries in the Amphiaraion of Oropos. 11. Types of Apollo 
and of Dionysos. 12. Existing remains at Marathon. 13. Ostracism and 
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the Xanthippos potsherd. 14. On the Measurement of Statues. 15. Modern 
Greek Rhythm. 16. The Aristion Stele compared with the Ikarian. 

PROF. MILCHHOFER’S EXPLORATION OF ATTIKA.—At a meeting of the Ber- 
lin Academy of Sciences (Dee. 15, 1887) Professor A. Milchhéfer read a 
paper on his researches into the topography and archzology of Attika, 
entitled Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber Forschungen in Attika. These researches, 


as already stated (JouRNAL, 111, 438-39), were conducted with a view of 


a map of ancient Attika. Professor Milchhéfer has succeeded in identi- 
fying a large number of sites, through inscriptions or sculptures. The 
large sites, like Athens, Peiraieus, Eleusis, Amphiaraion near Oropos, are 
excluded. About 200 new inscriptions were copied: these were mostly 
sepulchral, but there were 35 dedicatory inscriptions, 16 on boundary- 
stones, and 10 of mixed character, mostly decrees: five were pre-Eukleidian. 
The sculptures found at Lamptrai and Kropeia were of considerable in- 
terest. Traces were found of old roads, water-conduits, mines, sanctuaries, 
cemeteries, forts, frontier-posts, ete—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 18. 

Detos. —Jnscription of the Sculptor Teletimos.—M. at a meet- 
ing (April 25) of the Soc. nat. d. Antiq., presented and commented on an 
inscription found at Delos: it is a decree concerning the works executed 
by an artist called Teletimos in the temple of Apollon. Among these works 
is mentioned a statue of Stratonike, daughter of Demetrios Poliorketes and 
wife of Seleukos I, King of Syria.—( our de l Art, 1888, No. 19. 

DeceHi.—The head of a bearded man in marble, of natural size and of 
a good period, has been found by a cultivator in digging his ground. The 
block has been brought to Athens.—Atheneum, May 19. 

Karoitza (near).—A female mask of terracotta, some copper coins and two 
small glass vases have been found.—’Apy. AcAriov, Feb. 

Larissa.— Archaic stele—In the last number of the Bull. de Corr. Hel- 
lénique (March, 1888) M. Fougéres publishes an archaic stele at Larissa 
(ef. Mitth. Athen., 1887, p. 73) which is reproduced, also, on pl. vi. Itis 
very interesting for the history of the art of Thessaly. It represents a Thes- 
salian youth, slightly over life-size, standing in profile. He holds in his 
left hand an apple which he raises to his mouth, and on his right arm rests 
a rabbit. He wears the petasos and boots (?), and painting was undoubt- 
edly used to fill out details. This fact, the lowness of the relief, the almond 
eyes, the smile, and the stiffness of the limbs, indicate the early fifth century. 

Laurion.—Inscription of Atotas—The following metrical sepulchral in- 
scription has been found in the mines of Laurion: ’Arwras peradAeis | ovrov 
am Eigeivou peyabvpos Atwras| is yatas cop dvéravee Tove, 
& ovres vAapeveos pedis | tp’, ds xerpi dapeis 
tdavev. “Come from the Euxine, the Paphlagonian Atétas, liberal hearted, 
has, far from his country, given rest to his body from all sufferings. In 
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skill none could rival me; and I am of the race of Pylaimenes, who died 
vanquished by the hand of Achilleus.” Atétas was probably a skilled 
metal-founder. The inscription is attributed to the second half of the fourth 
century.— Bull. Corr. Hellén., March, 1888. 

Oropos.—In the double-aisled portico of Doric style and Hellenic period 
found in the excavations of the Athenian Archzological Society, and now 
completely laid bare, an inscription ran in a long line upon the frieze in 


such a way that each metope was occupied by one letter. The number of 


blocks found is so small that it has been impossible to reconstruct the in- 
scription.— Atheneum, May 5. 

Peinaieus.— Recent Discoveries.—Foursepulchral stelai with inscriptions, 
two of them adorned with reliefs; another sepulchral relief; a relief rep- 


resenting Kybele. A tomb has been opened in which were the remains of 


14 bodies, beside a few vases.— Apy. AcAriov, Feb. 

PHarsaLa.— Basrelief—M. Fougéres recently found at Pharsala, in the 
vestibule of the mosque called Yéni-Djami, a basrelief of white marble—be- 
longing to the class of votive reliefs placed against the walls of temples. It 
bears the inscription ; ‘Eo jria. Svppaxos.—[“O @ |pacvdacios dveOnx[ €. 
The first two words do not belong to the dedication, but designate two of 
the figures in the relief that are of larger size than the rest, Hestia, the 
Home-goddess, seated and spinning, while before her stands a youth, Sym- 
machos, near his horse, who, being divinized as a hero or protecting genius, 
is the object of local cult. Approaching this group in attitudes of adora- 
tion are five figures, three male, followed by two female. This work belongs 
to the first half of the fourth century, and is evidently inspired by the Attic 
School.—Bull. Corr. Hellén., March, 1888. 

Tanacra.—At the expense of the Ministry of Public Instruction, exca- 
vations have begun at Tanagra. There has been found the tomb of a 
child, within which were thirteen statuettes of the same subject, represent- 
ing a nude man pressing a cock to his bosom with his left hand. Many 
terracotta vases were found in the same place, of diverse forms, and for 
the most part ornamented with anthemia. They consist chiefly of lekythoi, 
kylikes, and kantharoi, and amongst them is a black pyzis. Of the statu- 
ettes found at the same time, one, a fragment about half a metre in height, 
represents a woman standing; another, an old woman with a babe in her 
arms; another, a standing youth clad in a chiton, with, in his right hand, 
a purse, and hanging from his left arm a chlamys. Others represent 
women seated, two naked children seated, a naked child squatting on his 
heels, three men seated and one standing.— Atheneum, March 31, May 5. 

Over forty tombs have been opened, in which were found fifty vases, 
five pinakes, ten archaic statuettes, and a few figures of animals. More 
detailed information shows that there were found : two kantharoi, one hav- 
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ing the figures of two men, one on each side, and the other with ornamented 
handles in the form of a satyr-head ; a large aryballos with a goose and a 
duck represented ; four large ‘ylikes with colored ornaments; four others 
having each four handles and archaic ornamentation in red; ten smaller 
kylikes, ornamented with flowers ; four pyxides ; several lekythoi with orna- 
ments in white, red, and black ; and other smaller or less remarkable objects 
of the same kind. Amongst the figurini and statuettes there are three rep- 
resenting women in the act of working, one a lady at her toilette, six of 
women seated, several archaic statuettes, a figurine of a seated satyr painted 
black and red, some statuettes of horsemen and of animals; lastly a kylizx 
with figures representing a kentawromachia ; a strange vase, consisting of 
a kantharos set upon a kyliz, and also an inscribed kylix— Atheneum, 
May 12; ’Apy. AcAriov, Feb. 

Turnason —In digging a trench near Turnabon a collection of 810 By- 
zantine coins was found.— Ap. AeAriov, Feb. 1888. 


KRETE. 


The French School at Athens has despatched M. Doublet to Kanea in 
order to undertake an archeological exploration of the eastern provinces 
of Krete.-—Atheneum, May 12. 

Knossos.—A sepulchral inscription in verse has been discovered, and 
is attributed to the end of the second or to the first century B.c. It be- 
longs to a person named Thrasymachos, son of Leontios, who distinguished 
himself by an extraordinary feat of arms. The metre is elegiac, and the 
execution not bad. Its epigraphic importance consists in its containing 
the name of a Kretan mountain hitherto unknown (‘Eéaiov), and of a de- 
motikon also new to us (Epraio.).— Atheneum, May 19. 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


S. ANGELO In Formis.— Archaic Latin inscription—An interesting epi- 
graphic discovery has been made on this site, where the famous temple of 
Diana Tifatina was situated. In a wall, built of small pieces of tufaceous 
stone, was found an inscription on calcareous stone : under the letters was a 
round hole closed with an ancient piece of lead. The inscription, in archaic 
characters, reads: FOLVIVS: Q: F: FLACCVS: COS: MVRV- 
LOCAVIT|DE:MANVBIES. The well-known personage (C. J. L., 1, p. 
438; Ephem. Epigr.,1, 154), Servius Fulvius Flaccus, mentioned in this in- 
scription, was consul in 619 v. c., or 135 B. c., to which year the inscription 
belongs. It is the oldest yet found in Campania. He was probably the son 
of the Q. Fulvius Q.f. who was consul in 575 u.c. The inscription relates 
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that the wall was built with the spoils of a war, which must be the Illyrian 
war in which Servius Fulvius Flaccus fought the Vardei or Ardei. The 
wall probably belongs to the temple of Diana.— Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 142. 

Bo.ocna.— Painted vases from the Arnoaldi property—A description has 
but recently been published, by Professor E. Brizio, of the painted vases 
found in this part of the necropolis of Bologna between 1884 and 1886. A 
krater from a late tomb, whose stele was published by Gozzadini (Atti R. 
Acead. dei Lincei, 1884-85, t. 11) is remarkable for its elaborate composi- 
tion from the Dionysiac cycle, containing nearly twenty figures, full of mo- 
tion and drawn with a free hand, distributed on two or even three planes, 
as in many Apulian vases. All the flesh-parts are colored white—this being 
carried further than in any other vase found at Bologna. It is probably 
to be assigned to the beginning of the third century B. c. Among other 
vases, are: (1) red-figured amphora with Theseus and the Minotaur; an 
athlete and his trainer; (2) fine red-figured skyphos with two scenes, in 
one of which a youth flees from a man who offers him a hare, while in the 
other a man flees from a youth; (3) red-figured krater with a race between 
two young horsemen, the goal being a column; (4) large krater, with the 
Nereids bearing the arms of Achilleus; the beautiful figure of the hero is 
seated, receiving the parazone from one of the female figures; (5) voluted 
krater, having the parting drinking-scene, in which a girl, with a lowered 
oinochoe in her left, offers with her right a patera to a youth with breast- 
plate, shield and lance, while two bearded men look on (obscure scene on 
reverse); (6) three kylikes, bearing scenes from the palaistra; (7) skyphos 
with two banquet-scenes. These vases belong to the finds of 1884. In 1886 
were found the following: (8) kelebe with Hermes, accompanied by Aph- 
rodite, pursuing a girl; a musical scene: (9) krater with a combat of 
Greeks and Amazons: (10) “olla”; Zeus and Hera seated and drinking, 
waited on by Nike; three youths: (11) krater; a female figure driving 
two winged horses; three draped figures: (12) krater with well-drawn red 
figures of two men, each standing beside a horse which he is preparing to 


mount—a unique genre scene: (13) krater,on whose front rises a two-storied 
thymele upon which leaps a Bacchante followed by another, both bearing 
cymbals, while the youthful Dionysos and three satyrs observe the scene ; 
on the other side, four youths in a drinking-scene: (14) amphora with well- 
drawn red figures, representing, on both sides, a combat of Greeks and Ama- 
zons—the first vase from Bologna in which such large figures of Amazons 
are arranged on two planes: (15-17) a kylix, a skyphos, and a kantharos. 
—Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 42-54. 

Capua.— Antiquities found at S. Maria Capua Vetere —In the court of 
the new military quarters have come to light some remains of ancient build- 
ings and objects of marble and terracotta. Among these are 1. Marbles : 
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(1) torso; (2) parts of three nude putti; (3) fragments of channelled and 
unchannelled columns, capitals and bases ; (4) many fragments of marble 
decoration ; 11. Terracottas: (1) bust of a Dioskouros; (2) female statu- 
ette; (3) archaic female seated statuette ; (4) statuette of a boy ; (5) painted 
antefixa ; ete.—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 64. 

CorneTo=Tarquinit.— Necropolis.—Signor Rispoli, in turning up the 
ground on his property 600 met. outside the Porta Tarquinia, came across 
many objects from tombs disturbed by previous excavations: fragments 
of painted vases of local manufacture; plain Aretine wares; early imperial 
lamps; ba/samaria of transparent green glass; two cippi of calcareous stone, 
both with Latin inscriptions. Finally, two inviolate tombs were found, 
of that type in which the tomb consists of a square hole cut in the rock, 
containing a painted vase with the burned bones. One tomb contained an 
Attic amphora with accurately drawn figures in the severe style: it was 
decorated on both sides with a bearded mask crowned with violet and black 
leaves. Five silver fibulae and two gold bosses were inside the amphora. 
The other tomb contained an Attic amphora with black figures in a rather 
~areless style: on one side is a woman between two hoplites; on the other 
are, a hoplite, and an archer in Scythian costume, between two old men 
leaning on staffs— Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 57, 58. 

Este.— Antiquities discovered in the Fondo Baratela.—Professor G. Ghir- 
ardini publishes, in the January number of the Notizie degli Scavi (1888, 
pp. 3-42; pls. 1-v1) the first part of a long memoir on a very interesting 
series of antiquities found near Este: he considers this discovery to be “ one 
Our knowl- 


of the most important and strange ever made in Upper Italy.’ 
edge of the pre-Roman culture of this region, commencing with the first 
iron age, has been hitherto derived almost exclusively from the nekropo- 
leis. But the antiquities described below have no relation to a nekro- 
polis, but are of a religious and votive character, and belong also to an 
advanced period in this early civilization. In 1880, three bronze figurines 
were found on the property of Luigi Baratela, about two kilom. east of 
Este, and from that time excavations have been conducted by the owner, 
which, though very fruitful, were unfortunately not at all scientific or 
regular. Fragments of a ruined wall were found, about 12 met. long, built 
of irregular masses of stone. Near it, in the same field and in a small 
area at a medium depth of 1.50 met., all the antiquities were found, between 
1881 and 1886. North of the wall many architectural fragments were 
found ; also a circular well, 8 met. deep. Among the fragments are to be 
noticed a Doric capital and a section of a Doric shaft, to which the capital 
probably belonged. There is, also, another Doric shaft, part of a pilaster, 
a base, piece of an architrave, some terracotta decoration, bricks which 
originally formed a column, antefixze, ete. From the deplorable careless- 
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ness of the ignorant excavators, no pains were taken to study the remains 
of this building, and it is now impossible to do more than conjecture that 
it was an important temple with a portico. The same difficulty arises in 
regard to the antiquities, as no regard was had to their position, or relation, 
and no care exercised in preserving the fragile bronze plates that form 
perhaps the most important part of the discovery. 

Professor Ghirardini has divided the large Baratela collection, now in 
the possession of the Museum at Este, into four principal classes. 1. Euga- 
nean Inscriptions. wu. Figured antiquities. 11. Ornamental objects and 
utensils. 1v. Coins; each class being subdivided and arranged in chrono- 
logical order. The writer begins by giving merely a detailed description 
of the objects, reserving his deductions and conclusions for the end. The 
present part of the memoir deals only with the first class, mentioned above, 
the Euganean Inscriptions. 

The inscribed monuments are of three kinds: bronze tablets; bronze nails; 
stone pedestals for bronze statuettes. (1) Bronze tablets. These are divided 
into small squares by horizontal and parallel lines, in order to secure the 
regularity of the inscription, while in some these lines are intersected by 
vertical lines forming little squares, each containing a letter: the letters are 
generally made to touch these vertical lines. The writing is of four kinds : 
(A) Real inscriptions composed of words and sentences; (B) Series of let- 
ters arranged in alphabetical order; (C) Groups, each formed usually of 
two consonants, arranged in succession with a certain uniformity ; (D) 
Repetitions of the same letters on each line, i. e.—o, e, k, a. On tablet No. 1 
these four kinds are arranged as follows: (a) inscription (1. 6); () alpha- 
bet (1. 5,11); (e) groups of letters (1. 1-4) ; (d) letters repeated (1. 7-10). 
The inscriptions and the alphabets are evidently the most important parts. 
They afford to Professor Ghirardini extremely interesting material for the 
study of the Euganean alphabet, as there are many new forms and varia- 
tions. In one of the plates the first four lines show a singular boustrophe- 
don arrangement, the letters in every other line being not only reversed 
but turned upside down. Another has, on the fourth line, the Latin words 
DEDIT LIBENS MERITO in letters of the second century B.c. This 
formula proves the votive character of the entire series. (2) Bronze nails. 
These singular objects, of which there are about 250, are far rarer than 
the tablets, and the correspondence of their inscriptions with those of the 
former class show that they, also, are votive; i. e., they were all ez-votos. 
Some have real consecutive inscriptions, but the greater part only letters 
repeated, and signs whose meaning is doubtful. These nails are usually 
cast ; a few only are beaten out. They are in the shape of a long, narrow 
quadrilateral pyramid, which, at two-thirds of its length, becomes a slen- 
der cone ending in a point. The head is flattened out, palet-like, and has 
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one, two, or even three, holes for rings. They were evidently intended 
not to be driven. The inscriptions are confined to the pyramidal part, 
and it is evident that the series of letters were generally used merely for 
decorative purposes. (3) Stone pedestals. The votive character of the 
series of stone pedestals is even clearer. Their inscriptions, analogous to 
and in part identical with those of the bronzes, refer to votive bronze 
statues. From one example that is almost entire, it is seen that these 
pedestals are pilasters in the shape of a quadrangular truncated pyramid, 
resting on a simple base and crowned by a quasi-Doric capital (generally 
an abacus, a torus moulding and a fillet) on whose abacus or plinth the 
statuette was placed. It is proved that the statuettes on several of these 
were equestrian, the horse’s hind-feet being attached by two bronze clamps. 

Mocuio (prov. of Bologna).—A tomb of the Villanova type—A tomb of 
the Villanova type, probably of the last Arnoaldi period, has been discov- 
ered accidentally. Ata distance of about 600 met., an Etruscan tomb had 
been found in 1872. This fact is important, as it would indicate the pres- 
ence of two separate nekropoleis—one Italic, the other Etruscan. The ob- 


jects found in the Villanova tomb are earthen vessels,*bronzes, utensils in 


glass-paste and in amber. There were two examples each of several kinds 
of brooches (fibulze).—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 54. 

PonTiNe Recion.— Ancient system of drainage.—In that part of Latium 
which crosses the Via Appia, and which is at the present day the desert 
of Velletri, the Romans found and subdued twenty small independent 
tribes, confederate and essentially agricultural ; hardy, proud, and coura- 
geous. This rude population had redeemed, foot by foot, the hills, valleys, 
and plains which they occupied. M. RENE DE LA BLANCHERE, during 
his sojourn at the French School of Rome, applied himself to seek for the 
remaining traces of the system of drainage by which this was accomplished. 
He found a complete system of subterranean galleries, ramifying into each 
other, draining all the sub-soil of the region, in a way to regulate the level 
of the waters and render possible the rapid carrying off of the overflow from 
the large natural reservoirs. At intervals were dug openings to the surface 
to prevent the obstruction of the canals: these openings may be traced, and 
some of them might even be put into working order. The openings indicat- 
ing to M. de la Blanchére the existence and direction of the entire cunicular 
network, he visited more than a hundred of these galleries, narrow and solid, 
all made after the same model by the use of a simple and rude tool, a speci- 
men of which is to be seen in the Kircher Museum at Rome. This work, 
colossal by its extent and its difficulties, implies the greatest patience, apti- 
tude, and instinct, and shows extreme economy and simplicity of means. 

M. de la Blanchére has written a book giving the results of these ex- 
plorations, and thus indicates the conditions under which these works were 
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constructed. Excess of wet had deteriorated the soil: the ancient craters 
of the heights had become lakes, and from these natural reservoirs the water 
slowly descended by infiltration, remaining on the brow of the hills, at the 
bottom of the valleys, above all, in the plains, in the bosom of the tufa which 
constitutes in great part the superficial soil. To remedy this, they first at- 
tacked the lakes, and in the sides of the craters they pierced large openings 
to increase the flow of the waters or to regulate the level of the waters held 
in reserve. They then cut in the tufa the narrow galleries forming the 
cunicular network of drains. In his examination of the work M. de la B. 
found an exact knowledge of levels, a utilization of slopes, and an appre- 
ciation of their least modifications that show these people to have been 
“burrowers” without equal, unconscious engineers, with whom natural ap- 
titude adequately took the place of science. 

It is a fact worthy of remark that the Roman writers on agriculture, 
Varro, Cato, ete., are completely silent concerning cunicular drainage: a 
silence explicable only on the ground that this system was not in use, either 
at that time or for a long time previous. At the epoch of Varro and Cato, 
the datifundium had invaded everything, a system which resulted in reducing 
the Pontine Region to a desert.—Sitting of the Académie des Inscriptions, 
March 28, reported in the Paris Temps. 

Roma.— Arch of Augustus.—In the course of some recent excavations in 
the forum, made under the direction of Prof. Richter, of Berlin, with a 
view to elucidate more fully the plan and mode of construction of the Tem- 
ple of Julius, the discovery of a solid well-built travertine foundation of a 
pier abutting on the south side of that temple suggested the hope that he 
had come upon a trace of the Arch of Augustus, which is known (from 
a scholium to the £neid published by Cardinal Mai) to have been built 
iuxta edem divi Tuli. Further excavations having been made, the foun- 
dations of other piers were discovered, and it is now apparent that the arch 
was one with three passages, like those of Severus and Constantine, span- 
ning the road between the temples of Caesar and Castor. Each of the two 
piers flanking the middle passage covers an area of 9 ft. by 15 ft., the width 
of the passage being about 14 ft. The outer piers are narrower, about 5 
ft. wide. In this respect the arch differs in its proportions from the later 
Roman arches, but resembles that of Orange.—Atheneum, April 28. 

The inscription belonging to it was formerly found [in 1540-50; see 
Mippueron, Ane. Rome, p. 207] on this site without any information being 
at that time obtained in regard to the position and form of the arch. It 
was erected by Augustus, according to some, in memory of Roman stand- 
ards recovered from the Parthians in 23 B. c.; according to others, in honor 
of his victory at Actium in 30 B. c.—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 17. 

Column of Phokas.—Mr. F. M. NicHois communicated to the German 
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Institute of Roma (April 13) his discovery that the monument of Phokas, 
which since the discovery of its inscribed pedestal in 1813 has been uni- 
versally assumed to have been erected by the Exarch Smaragdos in the 
year 608 with the aid of a column taken from some older building, was not 
erected at that period, but was only inscribed by Smaragdos to Phokas, the 
inscription being incised upon a surface from which an older dedication 
had been erased. It may be safely assumed that the gilded statue men- 
tioned in the inscription was also borrowed from the older monument.— 
Atheneum, April 28. 

Basreliefs—In the Subura (Via Cavour) two fragments of marble sculp- 
ture have come to light. The first is the remnant of the front of a sar- 
cophagus with two niches, each filled with a male figure: it is much dam- 


aged. The other fragment belongs to a relief representing Achilleus drag- 
ging Hektor’s body around the walls of Troy. There remain the rear part 
of the quadriga, to which Hektor’s body is attached, and parts of figures 
behind, including two warriors and a woman.—Not. d. Scavi, 1888, p. 59. 

Via Flaminia.—Among constructions of the usual sepulchral type, sev- 
eral interesting objects have been found on the left side of the Via Flaminia. 
The most important is a marble cinerary urn of the greatest beauty. It 
has a hemispherical striated body with a conical cover, the whole being 
covered with beautiful decorative carving. A little further toward the 
city, within a compact mass of wall, a sarcophagus of Carrara marble was 
found, with bust, 2 figures at the angles, and hippogriphs on the ends. It 
was protected by stamped bricks of the year 123.—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 61. 

Ruvo.— Vase.—A vase (aryballos) lately found here is noticed as espe- 
cially interesting by Cav. G. Jatta because it bears the figure of a youth- 
ful herald in the act of delivering his message. He has long travelling 
trousers, the chlamys attached on his chest, with the military pi/eus in his 
lowered right hand as if saluting, while in his extended left he holds the 
saduceus. It is thought that the only known representation of a herald 
in vase-painting, before this discovery, was that on a krater of the Kir- 
cherian Museum (WINCKELMANN, Mon. ined., 1, 35, 72).—Not. d. Scavi, 
1888, p. 144. 

SORRENTO=Surrentum.—In a garden belonging to Signor de Martino, 
there was brought to light a beautiful marble statue of life size, fractured 
in some parts, and wanting a forearm. It apparently represents a pugilist, 


judging from the cxstus which is wound around the hand and wrist up to 


the elbow: the head has a crown of olive leaves. It is of Greek workman- 
ship and the first statue discovered at Sorrento. By the side of it was found 
a much smaller statue of the god Terminus. On the base are inscribed some 
Greek words. According to later information, the arm of this statue had 
been previously found.— Atheneum, April 14, May 12. 
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CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


Civitaveccnia.— Christian inscriptions. Under the ancient fortifications 
north of the Palazzo Guglielmi were found two inscriptions that belong to 
the ancient Christian cemetery of Centum Cellae. Both belong to the sixth 
century (as do all those previously found): one of them is dated October, 
545 a. p.; the other August, 557 a. p.— Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 130-31. 

Roma.— Catacomb of Priscilla.—The following is quoted from a Report 
on the very important excavations in the cemetery of Priscilla, published 
by Comm. de Rossi in the Not. degli Scavi (1888, pp. 139-40): “ A hypo- 
geum of very ancient form, different from the ordinary type of cemeterial 
Christian excavation, has been entirely unearthed in the central and per- 
haps primitive nucleus of the cemetery of Priscilla, at the third mile on 
the Via Salaria nova. It consists of a single large ambulacrum or crypto- 
porticus in gamma (as the ancients term it), that is, turned at right angles 
with its own staircase. The places for tombs are all large arcosolia or 
niches for sarcophagi, the fragments of which were mixed with the earth 
and ruins that filled the hypogeum: there was not a single loculus of the 
usual cemeterial pattern in the walls, which, together with the cavities of 
the niches, were originally covered with a simple white stucco with red 
lines forming square sections containing a few figures of animals: after- 
wards the whole was covered with marble slabs and mosaics. Of these 
only the impress remains, as the hypogeum has been barbarously ruined 
and despoiled of its ornaments, we know not when. One single Greek in- 
scription, partly covered by later constructions, has remained in its place, on 
the floor in front of one of the arcosolia: it contains the Christian symbols 
of the anchor and the monogram ¥. This epitaph belongs to a sepulchre 
added to the primitive ones. 

At the end of the ambulacrum, where it was newly adorned throughout 
with marbles and mosaics, a passage was opened into a large subterranean 
hall, nearly eight met. long by about four wide: what was originally a 
piscina limaria was turned into a splendid cemeterial crypt. Its bar- 
rel-vault was then adorned with mosaics, and in its centre was opened a 
square /ucernarium ; the walls received a marble revetment: only the im- 
press remains of both mosaics and marbles. The outlines of the tomb, how- 
ever, are visible in the place of honor at the end of the crypt ; and, among 
the rubbish that filled it, have been found four broken sections of beautiful 
columns, spirally channelled, of Numidian marble (giallo antico).” From 
four fragments has been restored the following inscription, which belonged 
to a monument above ground and not to the catacomb : 

miniCiO L: GAL*+ III + VIR viarwm | euwraNDARVM 
QuaestORI: PROVINC... | tr. pl. PRAETORI leg. aug. pr. pr. 
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proviNC AFricae | leg. imp. eaes. nervae traiani aug. leG-\.. . | donis do- 
nato ab. imp. traiano aug. geRM * DACleo | corona vallari navali aurea 
hASTIS PVRis III | vevillis leg. imp. traiani aug. PR: LEG: Ill | 
aug. cos. cur. alvei tiberis et riPArum | et cloacarum urbis.... Lucius 
Minucius Natalis was consul in 107 a. p. In a broken inscription, cut on 
the lid of his sarcophagus found in the hypogeum, a personage of illustri- 
ous family is named: the letters are of the paint-brush type, so called 
because they imitate the letters painted in red on amphore and walls: 
The names of two other Acilii are read on 


‘ACILIO GLABRIONI| S two Greek epitaphs on slabs found in loculi 


of the cemetery contiguous to the hypo- 
geum]. The letters of the inscription of 
Acilius Glabrio appear to be of the time of the Antonines, and are more 
suited to a descendant of the Consul Acilius Glabrio, put to death under 
Domitian in 95 A. D., than to the consul himself. 

A Roman Artist—In a letter addressed to the Courrier de [ Art (1888, 
No. 15) Professor C. de Fabriczy gives some interesting information about 
an artist mentioned only as a sculptor and engraver in Vasari and in Mo- 
relli’s Anonimo. He was the son of the sculptor Isaia di Pippo, of Pisa 
(see E. Mitnrz, Les Arts a la cour des Papes, 1, pp. 255, 277, 285 sqq.), born 
between 1470 and 1475 in Roma, is mentioned as one of the best sculptors 
of the city, in 1506, was the author of the monument of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti in the Certosa at Pavia, and that of Pier-Francesco Trecchi at 8S. 
Agata in Cremona, was a famous medallist (three of his medals have recently 
been identified by Valton and Venturi) and, finally, was, during the last 
years of his life, chief architect of the famous sanctuary of Santa Maria di 
Loreto, where he went between 1506 and 1508. Hedied young in 1512, 
although the date of his death was until now erroneously thought to be 
1520. He possessed a valuable collection of antiques—gems and jewels, 
coins, medals, and cameos—which he left to the Hospital at Recanati. 

Venezia — Early Painters.—Sig. Michele Caffi has published, in the last 
number of the Archivio Veneto (fasc. 69, 1888) a paper on the early Vene- 
tian painters, entitled Pittori Veneziani nel milletrecento. He reviews the 
works of the x11, xrv and xv centuries, adding largely to the list of known 
artists and to the list of early works. Of especial interest are his remarks 
on the Semitecolo family. 


FRANCE. 


Narsonne.— An inscription ona bronze tablet recently found here appears 
to contain a fragment of the Lex concilii Narbonensis, i. e.,the regulations of 
the Provincial Assembly of Narbonne. The discovery is important, as this 
is the first document of the kind found. The fragment contains portions 
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of thirty lines, belonging to five paragraphs of the regulations, which relate 
almost entirely to the office of flamen.—Acad. des Insc. et Belles-Lettres, 
Feb. 24; Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires, Feb. 29. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The excavations at Avenches (Aventicum), in Canton Vaud, which have 


just been recommenced, promise favorably. A mosaic in a perfect state of 


preservation has been unearthed in Sellex.— Atheneum, April 21. 


GERMANY. 


AcTesurG (near Kéln).—Roman cam ».— During 1887, General Wolf 
} 


undertook excavations at Alteburg which brought to light a rampart over 
a distance of about 660 met. with towers, and graves on the outside. The 
General considers this to be the camp of the two Lower Rhenish legions. 
— Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 13. 

Beckerscone (near Niirnberg).— Discovery of the Hallstadt period —An 
important excavation was undertaken near Niirnberg at the group of tumuli 
termed Beckerslohe, after a visit of the Anthropological Section to Niirn- 
berg in April, 1887. In the first grave opened were a number of bodies, 
including that of child, showing it to be a family grave; also the follow- 
ing objects: a bronze fibula in the form ofa boat; an armlet; a bronze needle; 
black-glazed urns and rude vases with linear decoration. The second had a 
rude vault, built of Dolomite blocks, about 5 met. wide and 1.10 met. high: 
in it lay a single skeleton, that of a warrior, surrounded by an interest- 
ing collection of objects; an elegant and artistic bronze breastplate whose 
side-pieces were ornamented with quadruple spiral decoration ; six bronze 
armlets with elaborate linear decoration ; three torques, one of which is like 
that worn by the “ Dying Gaul”’; several toe and finger rings; some vases 
of black ware. No breastplate like the above had ever been found in Ger- 
many.—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, Nos. 11, 12, 13. 

Hanau.— Late excavations of the Hanauer Geschichtsverein.—Under the 
title Neue Ausgrabungen des Hanauer Geschichtsvereins im rémischen Grenz- 
lande, Georg Wolff of Hanau gives, in the Berl. phil. Wochenscrijt (1888, 
Nos. 10, 11) an account of the excavations undertaken, during the last three 
years, in the Roman boundary-lands ( Grenz/and) by the Historical Society 
of Hanau. They were begun at Grosskrotzenburg, on the southernmost 
limit of the district. The ruins of the hypocaust of the 4 cohorts of Vindeli- 
cian auxiliaries were found ; another building was recognized as a bath; and 
the existence was proved of a bridge across the Main at this point, connect- 
ing the camp with the Porta principalis dextra and the Porta decumana. 
Other excavations near Kesselstadt brought to light a destroyed graveyard. 
For details we refer to the above-mentioned exhaustive account. 
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K6in.— Museum of the Decorative Arts—A Museum of the Decorative 
Arts is about to be founded in K6ln, opposite the Wallraf-Richartz Museum 
from which all objects of art and curiosity are to be removed for the bene- 
fit of the new institution — Chron. des Arts, 1888, No. 9. 


TURKEY. 


ConsTANTiNoPLe.—The Turkish Government has granted 4,000 7. for the 
extension of the Imperial Museum at Stamboul, so as to house the Sidon 
antiquities. Meanwhile, Hamdi Bey, the Director, has gone to Sidon to 
look after his excavations.— Atheneum, May 5. 


RUSSIA. 

Do_MeEns IN SouTHERN Russ1a.—Mr. Felitzin has recently been explor- 
ing the dolmens in the Tcherkess country with interesting results. They 
are generally of a uniform construction—a flat slab supported on four up- 
right stones, presenting the effect of a large table. ‘Two of the sides are 
long, and the other two short. Beneath them have been found spiral bronze 
rings, arrowheads of flint and bronze, bronze heads, cowries, red ochre, ete. 
The age is generally considered very remote. M. Felitzin lately reported 
in detail his explorations to the Archzeological Society of Moscow.— Amer. 
Antiquarian, May, 1888. 

St. Peterssurc.—A museum of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.— 
Professor Kondakoff, author of the Histoire de Art Byzantin, has been 
appointed Professor at the University of St. Petersburg and Director of the 
new Museum of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance established near the 
Hermitage. This museum includes the Basilewski collection, recently pur- 
chased by the Emperor.— Cour. de [ Art, 1888, No. 14. 


ENGLAND. 


Camsrioce.—At the April 19 meeting of Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, Professor Middleton communicated a note on the recent discovery of 
a Saxon cemetery of large extent in the cricket field of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, of which he promised to lay before the Society a more detailed 
account later—Atheneum, April 28. 

LiitesHALt Asser (Salop).—Mr. C. C. Walker, at April 17 meeting of 
Soc. of Antiq. of London, read a paper on recent exeavations at Lilleshall 
Abbey, Salop, resulting in the laying bare the foundations of the whole 
of the conventual buildings and other remains. Mr. Walker’s paper was 
illustrated by a very complete series of plans and photographs, with num- 
erous tiles, and other objects found during the work.— Atheneum, April 28. 

Lonpon.— The Roman Wall of London.—On the afternoon of Thursday 
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(April 26) there was a gathering of antiquaries on the ground recently 
cleared by the Office of Works to the north of the new Post Office. The site 
was acquired by the Post Office last year for buildings to be called the New 
North Post Office. It had been occupied by the Queen’s Hotel, by the 
French Protestant Chapel, and by a narrow street called Bull and Mouth 
Street. It faces St. Martin’s le Grand and the churchyard of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate Street. On the churchyard face is an ancient wall which had 
always been taken to be part of London Wall, and though much dilapidated 
and patched it has undoubted marks of late medizeval building. This old 
wall was also supposed to mark the site of the more ancient wall. Indeed, 
the position of Aldersgate, at the N. E. corner of the property, made the for- 
mer existence of the wall there undoubted. Whether, however, the ancient 
wall still remained or had been quite destroyed was a question ; and it is 
much to the credit of the Office of Works that one of its first acts on 
getting possession of the ground was to sink pits near the face of the boun- 
dary wall to determine whether the older wall was actually below it or 
not. As most of our readers know, Roman London is entirely under- 
ground. It will not surprise them, therefore, that the result of the digging 
was to show the original wall, of which the upper part only had been 
broken down. The existence of the first wall being thus declared, the 
Office of Works has very properly had the whole face of it cleared, and 
“the purpose of the gathering on Thursday was to get an inspection of it 
by the antiquaries of London. The meeting was organized by the Society 
of Antiquaries, who invited members of other archeological societies of 
London to meet them. 

There, standing almost perfect, its masonry sharp and true as on the 
day it was finished, was at least a hundred feet of the Roman wall of 
London. The structure of the wall is what we should expect in the south 
of England—facing courses of stone and tile, with grouted core. The stone 
is what we now call Reigate, or “ rag,” the tiles of the beautiful red pro- 
duced by the London clay when not adulterated with London dirt. There 
are three stepped coursings for footings, then three courses of tiles set with 
thick beds of mortar between, and, on these, five courses of stone with fine 
joints ; then two courses of tile with thick bed of mortar, another stage of 
five courses of stone, and again two courses of tile; set back from this face 
6 in. is another stage of five stone courses with two of tile, and then begins 
more stone coursing which is nowhere complete—in all about 10 ft. of wall 
at the highest part. The facing stones are “ pitched,” the faces being 9 in. 
or 10 in. long by 6in. Five courses, therefore, made exactly 30 in. The 
tiles are 14 in. thick and 123 in. square. Two courses of tile with the thick 
mortar bed make 5 in. 

In one place the face of the wall has been unfortunately cut away by 
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the excavators, who imagined they must keep their cutting parallel with the 
later boundary wall. This wall is naturally much thinner, and is built on 
the old wall, but does not follow the line of its face—Atheneum, April 28. 

Norwich Cast.e.—The process of removing the prison buildings which 
completely filled up the shell of the fine old keep of Norwich Castle (the 
second largest Norman keep in England) is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and several Norman arches of great interest have been uncovered ; 
and a spiral Norman staircase leading to the basement, which had long been 
filled up with concrete, has been carefully reopened.— Atheneum, March 31. 

St. A.sans.—April 18, Brit. Arch. Assocn.: The arrangements for the 
proposed excavation of the site of the ancient chapel of St. Germanus at 
St. Albans were referred to, and it was announced that the work would soon 
be begun, under the direction of Mr. J. Harris.—Atheneum, April 28. 

Tocxineton.—A pril 18, Brit. Arch. Assocn.: Mr. R. Mann exhibited a 
series of drawings of the fine Roman villa recently discovered at Tocking- 
ton, Gloucestershire, not far from the course of the old Roman road up to 
the Severn at Old Passage. The site is within the area of a modern-looking 
farmhouse, and the remains have been found at a depth of only a few inches 
beneath the modern level. Five tessellated pavements have been already 
more or less uncovered, and their designs are of great beauty. The walling 
shows that a large portion of the villa had been reconstructed at a different 
axis from that of the older work, and there are many indications that the 
site has been occupied, perhaps from Roman times to the present day. The 
farmhouse on examination shows several signs of early work.— Atheneum, 
April 28. 

A. L. JR. 
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BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. Athens and Paris. 
Vol. XI. 1887. No.5. May-Nov.—G. Cousin and G. DescHamps, Site 
and ruins of the city KY in Karia (pp. 305-11). The city Kis is not named 
in ancient writers : it is mentioned, in a decree of the people of Stratonikeia, 
as one of the cities that promised to respect the right of asylum claimed by 
the temple of Hekate (Bulletin, rx, p. 474). Six inscriptions from Béli- 
Pouli (7aAaca rods), here edited in full, show that this town is the site of 
the ancient city. The inscriptions are late: No.1, a. v.52, is a long dedi- 
catory decree ; No. 3 furnishes Herakleis as the name of one of the tribes 
of Kys.—L. Ducnesne, Makedonios, bishop of Apollonias in Lydia (pp. 
311-17). The epitaph discovered by Fontrier in the plain of the Hermos 
(Bulletin, x1, pp. 79-107) is that of a bishop contemporary with the em- 
perors Constantine, Julian, and Valens: nothing is known of him except 
his name: he cannot be identified with any other prelates of the same 


name; his epitaph shows that he belonged to an interesting historical 
group which played an important part in the doctrinal controversies and 
religious persecutions of the fourth century of our era—P. Paris, Exca- 
vations at Elateia: Inscriptions from the temple of Athena Kranaia (pp. 
318-46). Fifteen inscriptions: No.1 shows that the cult of Athena Kra- 
naia was prolonged into the period of the Roman empire. The epithet 
xpavaia is not derived from xpavos “helmet,” but from xpaviov “ head,” 
figuratively applied to elevations ; it thus means also “‘ rugged,” “ barren” 
(ef. Hesych. s. v., "A@nvas xpavaas). The cult of Athena had taken deep 
roots in Phokis. Nos. 2-8 are a very interesting series of fragments of 
inscriptions illustrating enactments made by the Amphiktyons at the close 
of the third sacred war (355-346 B.c.) Diod. Sik. (xv1. 60) is authority 
for the statement, that the vanquished and sacreligious Phokians were re- 
quired to pay a war-indemnity to the amount of 10,000 talents, 60 talents 
annually (ef. Dem., F. L., 361; Paus., x. 2,3). These inscriptions, which 
range in date between the fourth and second century, are records of the 
semi-annual payments ; they consist when complete of a statement of the 
sum paid, names of officials (Phokian and Delphian) paying and receiving 
the money, and names of witnesses. These inscriptions will supplement 
others found at Thebes which give a list of subscriptions made to meet the 
expenses of war on the part of the Amphiktyons, in defense of the temple 
of Pythian Apollon (‘A@jvaov, 1874, p. 479). No. 9 is a decree of the 
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Phokians recognizing the right of asylum claimed by the Tenians for the 
temple of Poseidon and Amphitrite in their island, awarding five minae 
as a contribution toward the restoration of the temple (év ray cxatagxevay tod 
vaov), providing for a gift of one mina and a banquet to Thestias, delegate 
from Tenos, ete. No. 10 is the record of an act of enfranchisement passed 
by the demos of Elateia, the cvvédpo, and the owner of the slave. The 
word xepooxdzos is here used in the sense, hitherto unknown, of “ teller” 
(ef. Suidas, s.v.). No.13: Paus. x. 34.5 tells of Mnasiboulos who had won 
victories at Olympia in Ol. 235, and had a statue at Elateia. This inscrip- 
tion is set up in honor of his son, and is probably not later than about 180 
A.D. In No. 14 the author restores Liwy, I. G. B., No. 135¢, as follows : 
lorvia “A@avaia, rode dpeudes ayadpa]| mpérov év 
scriptions from the valley of the Maiandros (pp. 346-54). Twelve inscrip- 
tions of the Empire, dedicatory, honorary and sepulchral: from Tralleis 
(1), Nysa (2), Attoudda (2), Laodikeia (4), Kolossai (3). No. 5 (from 
Attoudda), combined with other evidence, literary and numismatic, shows 
that Isauria as a province was detached from Galatia, probably by Anto- 
ninus, and reunited by that emperor, before 138 A. p., with Kilikia and 
Lykaonia under a pretorian legate. Under Commodus it was combined 
with the proconsular province of Lykia-Pamphylia. Under Septimius 
Severus it was detached and reunited with Kilikia-Lykaonia, but, in re- 
storing the ancient organization of Antoninus, Severus increased the im- 
portance of the province and put it in charge of a legatus of consular rank. 
This arrangement continued, in all probability until the changes intro- 
duced by Diocletian —M. Excavations at the temple of Apollon 
Ptoos: Archaic Statuettes (pp. 354-63 ; pls. x, 1x). The former of the two 
statuettes here published belongs to the “ Série des Apollons archaiques de 
la seconde manitre:” this series is characterized by the position of the 
arms, which are detached from the body, each hand holding an attribute. 
This figurine shows an advance, on the part of the Boiotian artist, in the 
type of face and hair, in the general structure of the body and in style. 
Pl. 1x represents a warrior with shield: he wears a large helmet with flow- 
ing crest, is naked, except for his greaves, thus resembling several of the 
Aiginetan figures. This statuette is probably slightly later than one from 
Dodona which it much resembles (Arch. Zeit., 1882, Taf. 1, p. 23 ff.); both 
show a serious study of forms and a technical skill, and doubtless came 
(about 500-450 B. c.) from Peloponnesian artists who were dominated by 
the influences that show themselves in the Aiginetan marbles.—P. Fou- 
cart, List of enfranchisements from the city of Halos in Phthiotis (pp. 364—- 
72). Two long inscriptions, 76 and 72 lines; not earlier in date than 
179 B. c. nor later than the time of Augustus. The record extends over 
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two years, dated by the names of two Thessalian orparyyoi, Ptolemaios and 
Italos. The lists contain the names of 42 slaves (17 men and 25 women) 
each one of whom on receiving freedom paid into the public treasury the 
sum of 15 staters. In several instances the slave is freed xara dvavonow 
(perhaps sometimes equivalent to xara d:a6yxnv): in these cases the formal 
requirements of the law had not been satisfied and were waived. Three 
slaves who receive their freedom agree to remain with their master as long 
as he lives. The acts of enfranchisement are grouped under months. The 
inscription throws light on the calendar of the people of Halos, which dif- 
fers from that of the neighboring Thessalians, of the Perrhaiboi, of Lamia, 
and of the Magnesians: the names of the months are ’Adpo,uos, Eiwvios, 
IIv@otos, “Ayvaios, Tevérvos (in the second year), Avovicvos, Meya- 
Adprttos, A¢uarpos, ‘Exarop Bros, “OpodAdnos, @vios.—G. DESCHAMPS 
and G. Coustry, Inseriptions from the temple of Zeus Panamaros: a sacer- 
dotal family, Tib. Flavius Aeneas and his children (pp. 373-91). Seven 
long inscriptions of the period of the Antonines. Zeus Panamaros was 


(with Hekate) the especial protector of Stratonikeia in Karia. The site of 


his temple and more than 400 inscriptions were discovered by Deschamps 
and Cousin in 1886. The larger number of the inscriptions are in honor 
of the priests and priestesses of the god. The functions of the priesthood 
were often discharged by members of the same family. Inscriptions are 
here given in full in honor of Tib. Flavius Aeneas and of Flavia Paulina, 
daughter of Jason; of Tib. Flavius Theophanes; of Jason and Statilia. 
These inscriptions throw much light on many interesting customs ; among 
the most curious is one relating to the consecration of human hair: ’Ezi 
iepéws TeB. A ivetov lawovos, Xatpypovos, ‘lepoxX€ovs, 
Atovuciov, “HpaxXeidov, (ef. Hom., J/. xxiii. 141; Aisch., Choeph. 
6; Lucian, De Dea Syria, 60).—G. Raver and H. Lecuat, Notes on ancient 
geography : 1. the city of Aigai in Aiolis, u. Attaleia in Lydia, m1. Sandaina 
(pp. 391-404). 1. The statements of the ancients as to the site of Aiolian 
Aigai are not definite: by the help, however, of coins, of numerous late in- 
scriptions (especially one, of Roman times, found at Mafoullar-Keui, here 
published) the authors identify the site with that of the modern village of 
Sari-Tcham: this village, not on Kiepert’s map, is about five hours N. E. of 
Magnesia. 11. Radet defends his identification of Attaleia (Bulletin, x1, p. 
168; ef. JouRNAL, vol. m1, p. 214). Attaleia could not have been at Mer- 
merch, as has been claimed by archzologists, on the strength of an inscrip- 
tion from that place, which has been read : eis 70 igpwratov Atra- 
Aéwv. The author has examined this inscription anew: for "ArraAéwv we 
must now read, .. drrixas.. [yu JAdas, or“. .thousand Attic drachmae,” a phrase 
which occurs in several other inscriptions here quoted. Three inscriptions 
are appended which mention Attaleia. 01. Sandaina. This town is known 
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only from being named (6 djyos 6 Savdacverov) in a short inscription of 
Roman times, here published, from Tshavdir. 

No.6. December.—P. Paris, Excavations at the temple of Athena Kranaia 
at Elateia: the ex-votos (pp. 405-44 ; pls. 111, 1v, vV: completed in Vol. x1. 
pp. 37-63). A vast number of ex-votos were found in the rubbish outside of 


the temple of Athena Kranaia, terracottas, bronzes, glass, ete.: these objects 
had been thrown away by the temple officials. A few pieces have artistic 
value. The terracotta heads are doubtless in larger part from Tanagra. The 
Elateia figurines were plainly objects that had been cherished and used by 
their givers, and for that reason alone had been offered to the goddess: the 
same is true of the bronze objects, and in part of the terracotta cones, pyra- 
mids, and disks. There is no evidence that they represented the idea of 
substitution, and they had no intrinsic religious meaning. Of the nearly 
850 fragments of terracottas, heads, torsos, etc., about 30 are mythological 
(Athena, Aphrodite and Eros, Demeter, Leda and the Swan) ; the rest are 
miscellaneous, mainly representing women, old and young; there are a few 
fantastic figures, and animals. A full catalogue of these fragments is given. 
—G. Raver, Inscriptions from Lydia: 1. between Sardeis and Thyateira, 
1. Thyateira, ut. between Thyateira and Julia Gordus, tv. between Thyateira 
and Stratonikeia-Hadrianopolis (pp. 445-84). Seventy-three inscriptions, 
mainly of Roman times, copied by MM. Lechat and Radet in 1886. They 
are honorary and sepulchral. One is dated 1460 a.p. In No. 34 are many 
new proper names: No. 70 (from Baiat) is noteworthy as being a dedi- 
cation from a to their FouGrEREs, Report on excava- 
tions at Mantineia (pp. 485-90). These excavations extended from June 23 
to Sept. 20, 1887, and covered a considerable part of the territory within 
the ancient walls of Mantineia. The theatre, as made over in Roman times, 
was in part uncovered and its plan clearly made out. Two large buildings 
near the theatre were discovered, one of which was doubtless the temple of 
Hera. The agora lies near the centre of the town, about 100 met. east of 
the theatre, not at the north as E. Curtius maintains: it was connected with 
the theatre by a long line of porticos. Into several Byzantine structures 
were built numerous interesting fragments of architecture, of which one 
series, twenty-five capitals, shows in regular sequence the different phases 
of the orders of columnar architecture from the archaic period to Roman 
times. The pavement of an ancient street, 480 metres long, was disclosed. 
The discoveries of sculptures are not considerable: the most important are 
an archaic mortuary stele, with female figure in low relief, and three white 
marble panels with reliefs, representing, probably, the musical contest be- 
tween Apollon and Marsyas; six muses are present. It is probable that 
these sculptures were on the pedestal of the statue of Leto by Praxiteles 
(Paus., vir. 9; ef. Bulletin, vol. xu. pp. 104-28). Other fragments are 
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statuettes, torsos and heads, feet, etc., of different periods. About thirty 
inscriptions were found (not yet published), including an archaic text, in 
an Arcadian dialect, of a law of some religious regulation, 36 lines; and 
dedication by Philopoemon after the battle of Mantineia, 23 lines. The 
other inscriptions are late, honorary or dedicatory. Many minor objects 
were found, of miscellaneous character, over 100 coins of different epochs, 
tesserie, inscribed lamps, figurines, masks, a mosaic: also two objects from 


the neolithic age found in buildings of the Roman epoch, and fragments of 


painted vases of the style of Mykenai. The publication of these discoveries 
will be awaited with interest.— Table of contents of Vol. x1 (pp. 491-95). 
Vol. XII. 1888. Nos.1-2. Jan.-Feb.—P. Foucarrt, Athenian Decree 
of the sixth century B.C. (pp. 1-8). This monument, found in 1883 and first 
published by Kohler in Mittheil., 1x, p. 117, is the oldest extant inscribed 
Athenian decree. The author, who furnishes a facsimile, suggests the fol- 
lowing as the most probable, though not certain, restoration of this very 
important inscription "Edogev rae Aaxdvta KAypov] || oixeiv e[v] 
Sadrapin, giv t[ «A Kai ortpar| eve, tov KAjpov p 
Tew Tov a ]||pxovra "—éav [de py . | ||ade. t-] 
ris B[LovAjs]. (Of course in the above «, y, « stand for E, and o, ov, w for 
O in the original; €= yo). In defending and interpreting this restora- 
tion, the author draws illustration from Thouk., m1. 50; vir.57; Plut., 
er.11; C.I.A., 1.31, 448, 444; 1.14. He concludes, (1) that a klerouchos 
of Salamis was ranked with the Athenians as regards payment of taxes and 
military service ; he must live in the island and not rent his land: (2) if 
he violated this regulation he had to pay an indemnity to the state; and 
(3), if he was remiss in paying this indemnity, he was subject to a fine of 
thirty drachmae, which it was the business of the archon to collect.—G. 
Cousry and Cu. Dies, Inseriptions from Mylasa (pp. 8-37). Twenty 
inscriptions, many of which are over 15 lines in length ; of Roman times. 
No. 1 is the copy of a decree passed by Kretan cities awarding honors and 
privileges to Mylasians. No. 2 decree honoring a high-priest, perhaps 
dpxvepets THs "Acias. In No. 3, Zeus Osogos is named. Nos. 4-7 are mis- 
cellaneous decrees, mainly of the "Oprwpxovdets of Mylasa. Nos. 8, 9 are 
public records of sales; they are long and detailed. The remaining in- 
scriptions are mostly sepulchral, and like all late specimens of this class 
are fulsome in language.—P. Paris, Excavations at the temple of Athena 
Kranaia at Elateia : catalogue of the ex-votos (pp. 37-63 with 25 woodcuts ; 
continued from vol. x1, p. 444). This article contains a catalogue of the 
votive terracotta pyramids and cones, vases, articles in metal, bone, and 
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glass, toilette articles, etc., found at Elateia. One of the pyramids bears 
an inscription @cdwpis "AGavaix. Among the fragments of vases are some of 
the ancient doapw6n, or bath-tubs, which Paus. says were used by the 
priests of this temple. Many of them bore the inscription ’A@avas iepds, 
which was also placed on other vases used in the temple. Among the 
fragments of vases, some of which are very early (geometric patterns), 
may be named those of a lekythos, of kylikes, oinochoai, krateroi; of a 
rhyton ; of vases with reliefs. The bronze articles include ex-votos in the 
form of a tiny horse, birds, swans, ducks ; appliqué ornaments for vases in 
the form of bands, anthemia, rosettes, guilloche designs, spear-heads, over 
200 bronze rings. The toilette articles include many pins, hair-pins, and 
brooches of elaborate design. Among the miscellaneous objects may be 
named a pen made of bone, and the model of an Ionic column.—H. Le- 
cHAT and G. Rapet, Notes on two proconsuls of the province of Asia: Vettius 
Proculus, Lollianus Gentianus (pp. 63-9). An inscription, found in June, 
1887, at Aidindjik near the site of ancient Kyzikos, proves that Vettius 
Proculus, known hitherto only from a coin in M. Waddington’s collection, 
was adv@iraros in 115-116 A. pD., and not, as Waddington asserts, in 112 
A.D. In this inscription the Emperor [Trajan] has the titles Aaxixds, and 
Ilap6@cxés, the latter of which was given him in 115 a.p. In the second 
inscription, from Debleki, one hour from Panderma (Panorme) Lollianus 
Gentianus is named av@iraros when Caracalla was tribune for the twelfth 
time, 7. ¢., in A. D. 209.—A. ScuHTscHOUKAREFF, Athenian archons of the 
third century B. c. (pp. 69-81). This article is based on an Eleusinian 
inscription, lately discovered, and published by Philios in the "Edy. ’Apy., 
1887, p. 1 ff. The inscription is a long decree, in honor of Demainetos, 
strategos of the region of Eleusis, passed by the Athenian soldiers on the 
Boiotian frontier: the date is in the reign of Philip V (7. e., between 221 
and 179 a.p.). The author discusses the possible dates of the Athenian 
archons named in this decree, Chairephon, Diokles, Aischron ; and, by 
including other evidence, extends his inquiry to the possible archons be- 
tween 226 and 205 sn. c. He infers that the only possible dates for Chai- 
rephon are, B. Cc. 218, 217, 214, or 213; for Diokles, B. c. 214, 213, 210, or 
209; for Aischron, B. c. 210, 209, 206, or 205.—G. Descuamps, and G. 
Coustn, Inscriptions from the temple of Zeus Panamaros (pp. 82-104 ; con- 
tinued from vol. x1, p. 391). Four of these inscriptions relate to Marcus 
Sempronius Clemens; his offices civil and religious, his titles, and the 
honors bestowed upon him by his fellow-citizens: he lived about 200 a. p., 
and was priest of the Augusti, of Zeus Panamaros, Zeus Chrysaor, Zeus 
Narasos, Zeus Londargos, of Hekate ; his civil offices were more numerous 
than the religious: he was dexampwros, gymnasiarch, 
dpxns, one of the prytanes, ypaupare’s. He was born at Koliorga; to this 
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town as well as to Panamara and Lagina he gave statues, and perhaps to 
the former a temple of Apollon: he made an aqueduct for Stratonikeia, he 
beautified the senate-house and constructed for it a chapel: in this chapel 
he placed three eixévas xopwAXxds. He is praised for his good deeds in 
extravagant language, and receives from his fellow-citizens many marks 
of distinction. Four inscers. relate to the consecration of hair; seven more 
relate to descendants of Marcus Sempronius Clemens, to the third genera- 
tion.—G. Foucéres, Basreliefs from Mantineia: Apollon, Marsyas, and the 
Muses (pp. 105-28 ; pls.1, 1, m1). An important account and discussion 
of three reliefs discovered August 11,1887. One represents Apollon Kitha- 
raoidos seated with kithara in hand to left: Marsyas blowing the double 
pipe, in the attitude of Myron’s Marsyas, to right; in centre, a slave in 
Phrygian dress with drawn knife, ready to flay the satyr: each of the second 
and third reliefs represents three muses in grave and graceful attitudes, with 
psalterion, pipes, small kithara and volumina, as attributes. These three 
reliefs undoubtedly formed three sides of a pedestal, the fourth being lost, 
of the statue of Leto and her children made by Praxiteles for Mantineia 
(Pavus., vir. 9: ézi TO Babpw Moiea xai Mapovas avA@v, where Motcat 
should be read for the Motea of the mss.). They belong to the fourth cen- 
tury B. c. and distinctly show the influence of Attic traditions, the Muses 
recalling figures in the frieze of the Parthenon: it would be hazardous to 
refer them to the hand of Praxiteles, though they may have been designed 
by him. The article contains several good remarks on the representations 
of Apollon and Marsyas, and of the Muses, in Greek art.—K. A. Myaonas, 
Inscriptions from the Akropolis (pp. 129-52). Edited in modern Greek, 
are thirteen fragmentary inscriptions discovered in Nov. and Dec., 1887, 
on the Akropolis, east of the Parthenon, mainly under the crepidoma of 
the temple of Roma and Augustus. Nos. 1 and 2 are of the fifth century 
B. c., in the older alphabet ; the remainder are of the fourth century B. c. 
No. 1, of 28 lines, is a fragment of a decree in honor of Leonidas of Hali- 
karnassos: probably of the time soon after the Sicilian expedition. No. 
2, of 16 lines, decree moved by Nikomachos: in a very imperfect condition. 
No. 3, of 15 lines, decree conferring proxenia on Lykon the Achaian, proba- 
bly before the Peace of Antalkidas. No. 4, of five lines, decree conferring 
proxenia on five citizens of Abydos here named ; first quarter of fourth 
century B.c. The inscription is surmounted by a relief representing armed 
Athena bareheaded and seated, with a standing female figure in an attitude 
perhaps of appeal. No.5, of 11 lines, part of a decree conferring proxenia. 
No. 6, of 25 lines, relates to an oath to be taken at Athens by the repre- 
sentatives of the Methymui, in the presence of the commissions of the allies 
(ovvedpor) and of the Athenian generals and hipparchs ; the date is proba- 
bly B.c. 378/7. No.7, of 14 lines, a decree proposed by Kallistratos, pro- 
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bably the great orator, in favor of Polychartides, and his son Alkibiades- 
No. 8, of 11 lines, decree conferring proxenia on Kallipos the Thessalian : 
it furnishes the earliest known use of the expression yvou» otparyyar, hith- 
erto found only in the spurious documents in the ss. of the Attic orators. 
No. 9, of 20 lines, confers proxenia on Theagenes of Naukratis in Egypt, 
in 349 B.c. No. 10, of 9 lines, beginning of a decree proposed by Stra- 
tokles (about 310 B.c.). No. 11 is doubtful. No. 12, of 19 lines, decree 
in honor of Philonides for his rois Bous, B.C. 303. This 
is the earliest inscription in which the ephebic discipline is referred to,which 
figures prominently in inscriptions of the second century B. c.; no other 
inscription of the period B. c. mentions the office of cwppovorys rav épyBuv, 
held by Philonides. No. 13, of 22 lines, fragment of an inventory of the 
Tapia Tov iepav xpnuatwv THs "AOnvaas Kai tov Oedv, of B. C. 3398/7: 
this inser. is, in part, a duplicate of one published by Foucart in Bulletin 
1878, p. 37.—P. F[oucarr], Note on an inscribed stele from the Akropolis 
(p. 152). The stele bears the following words, which were the beginning of 
an act of a guild of Artemisiastai in honor of Mousaios of Kyrene: oi 
"Apreyovagrai Movoaiov Kupyvaiov. This guild was probably made up of 
foreigners in Athens, and the Artemis, who was the patroness of theirthiasos, 
was probably a non-Hellenic form of this divinity. J. H. WRIGHT. 


BULLETTINO DELL’ IMP. ISTITUTO ARCHEOLOGICO GERMAN- 
ICO. SEZIONE ROMANA. Vol. II. No. 1.—W. Hevsic, On a Portrait 
of Livia (pp. 3-13; pls.1, 1). The portrait-bust here published (pl. 1) is 
that of a Roman matron of about fifty, of the period of the Julian Em- 
perors, wearing a wig. Helbig recognizes in it a representation of Livia, 
the mother of Tiberius, of whom only mediocre portraits have until now 


been available. Livia is reproduced, (1) on a cameo at Wien, as sacerdos 
Augusti (Bernoulli, Rom. Ikon., t. 27, 2) ; (2) on a cameo at Firenze, where 
her head is placed by that of Tiberius (Bernoulli, t. 27, 8); (3) on several 
gems (Bernoulli, t. 27, 1); and (4) on a famous cameo in Paris (Bernoulli, 
t. 30) in which she has the attributes of Ceres. The Viennese cameo 
strikingly resembles the published bust. On pl. 1 is published a bronze 
coin struck in 22 a. p. under Tiberius, with the insec. SALVS AVGVSTA, 
and a female portrait that must be that of Livia, and extremely char- 
acteristic. To be added to this list is a cameo (carnelian) mounted in 
a gold ring found near Podescia in Sabina and now in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, in which the head resembles that on the coin and also the marble 
bust. A greater or less abundance of natural hair enables Prof. Helbig 
to establish a chronological order in these portraits. Unlike any of them 
is a small bronze bust found near Neuilly-le-Réal in Gallia Lugdunensis 
with the inscription: Liviae Augustae Atespatus Crizi fil.v.s.l.m. As it 
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was found with a corresponding bust of Augustus, the title Augusta, which 
she received only after his death appears strange. The divergence in type 
between this portrait and all the others is explicable on the supposition 
that it was executed by a second-rate provincial artist unfamiliar with the 
physical and intellectual characteristics of the Empress. The marble head 
shows Livia to have possessed great beauty, strength of character and will, 
and calm power. The lips are thin and the mouth sharply cut, the fore- 
head low, the nose strong, the eyes are cold, and the lower part of the face 
broad and firm. On pl. 1 is published a small bronze bust recently pur- 
chased by Sig. T. Castellani, which appears to represent, in the portraiture 
of Livia, an intermediary stage between the coin of 22 a. p. and the marble 
head.—G. Henzen, Inscription found near the “Galleria del Furlo” (pp. 
14-20). The following inscription has been found on the Via Flaminia : 
VICTORIAE SACRVM | PRO SALVTEM IMP/|M IVLIO: PHILIPPO 
FELIC!; AVG PONT MAX TRIB POTIII;COS P PET M I//1/O/// 
LIPPO| NOBILISSIMO CAES PRINCIPI|IVVENTVTIS ET MOTA- 
CILIAESE | VERE AVG MATRI CASTRORVM | MAIESTATIQVE 
EORVM | AVRELIVS: MVNATIANVS EVO;CATVS: EX COHORTE: 
VI: PRETO|RIA PV PHILIPPIANA : AGENS-: AT | LATRVNCV- 
LVM: CVM MILITI|BVS: N: XX: CLASSIS: PPR-R: RAVE|NATIS: 
P-V- FILIPPORVM DEVOTnum | MAIESTATIQVE : EORVM | 
DICATAM PRESENTE | albiNO COS: VI: IDVS], ete. The dedica- 
tion is made in 246 a. p., under the consulate of Presens and Albinus, 
for the safety of the Emperor M. Julius Philippus, ete., by Aurelius 
Munatianus, an evocatus, and 20 soldiers of the Ravennese fleet, placed 
under him for the suppression of brigandage in that part of the Apen- 
nines. Prof. Henzen accentuates the difference between the evocati of the 
republican period (who were retired soldiers that took up arms again only 
of their free will or at the call of a leader for a special purpose) and those 
of the imperial period (who formed a fixed body—a militia of distinction), 
who were but slightly inferior to the centurion. The inscription is another 
proof of the prevalence of brigandage in Italy under the empire.—ConTE 
pt Monae, The Falisean antiquities found at Civita Castellana and Cor- 
chiano and the site of Fescennia (pp. 21-36; pl. mt). In this account a 
description is first given of the discovery of a Faliscan temple near Civita 
Castellana—probably that of Juno Curites—with its terracotta revetments 
of wooden (?) columns, and fragments of pediment-statues, in which Di 
Monale recognizes three distinct constructions: (a) a very early tempietto 
on the N.; (b) a temple dedicated to Orestes ; (c) a building which proba- 
bly represents the reconstruction of the primitive temple [a more complete 
description of this temple is given, JourNAL, vol. 11, pp. 461-64]. The 
writer then seeks to establish the site of the ancient Fescennia, the neighbor of 
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Falerii, placing it near Corchiano on a plateau called Vallone: the present 
village of Corchiano he considers to occupy the site of the arz. The neigh- 
borhood of Corchiano is rich in archeological remains. Faliscan inserip- 
tions and rock-cut tombs are numerous : the latter are often similar to those 
found at Castel d’Asso. A number of the landed proprietors of this region, 
on whose property the ancient nekropolis is situated, have recently made 


interesting discoveries in tombs which they have opened during the last 
year [ef. JouRNAL, vol. m1, p. 468].—W. Hexsic, A gold fibula found 
near Palestrina (pp. 37-39). This fibula was purchased at Palestrina 
in 1871, and belongs to the class generally termed “ with the serpentine 
curve.” Such gold fibulae have been found only in tombs whose con- 
tents resemble that of the Regulini-Galassi tomb at Caere, and which 
may with certainty be attributed to the v1 century B.c. To the same 
stratum belong (1) a group of tombs excavated at Palestrina in 1855 by 
Prince Barberini, which yielded three gold fibulae similar to the present ; 
(2) another tomb discovered in 1876 by the Signori Bernardini, in which 
an almost identical fibula was found ; (3) another was found in one of the 
varliest known tombe a camera at Chiusi (Mon. d. Inst., x, t. 39°), whence 
came also a second, probably from the same stratum. Such fibulae have 
never been found in tombs containing Attic vases with black or red figures 
of the close of the vi or the v century. The age being ascertained, it is 
extremely important, as bearing the earliest known Latin inscription and 
showing a Latin manufacture at a period when it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish between what was imported and what was produced in the country. 
The fact that writing was used in the v1 century by the inhabitants of 
Palestrina in their private life removes all improbability regarding the 
commercial treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians attributed by 
Polybios to the year 509 B. c—F. Dimmer, The inscription on the fibula 
from Palestrina (pp. 40-43). The inscription on the fibula described in the 
preceding paper reads: Manios: med: Fhe : Fhaked : Numasioi, “ Manios 
has made me for Numasios.” It is considerably more archaic than the 
-arliest inscription hitherto known, that of the vase of Duenos, discovered 
and illustrated by Dressel (Ann. d. Inst., 1880, p. 158, t. 2), though the 
differences in the form of the letters is but slight. It modifies the hitherto 
received division of Italian alphabets into two groups of which one is 
characterized by the sign 8 instead of the Greek ¢ for the sound f (Etrus- 
van, Umbrian, and Oscan), the other by the vaw to indicate the same 
sound (Latin, Faliscan). Our inscription used the composit sign FB for 
the sound f, and we are led to suppose a new division of Italic alphabets 
into three groups according to the manner in which they replaced, not the 
discarded Chalkidic sign , but the composit sign FB for f. The language 
of the inscription is as archaic as the writing. The reduplication of the 
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perfect of facio was known only in Oscan (tav. Bantina).—H. HEYDEMANN, 
The love-darts of Eros (pp. 44-52). In comparison with the frequent 
mention in literature of the love-darts of Eros, their representations in 
Greco-Roman art are infrequent. Such a genre scene is given on a krater 
of the Hellenistic period at St. Petersburg (Tischbein, Vases Hamilton, 
111, 39); on a vase of the Iatta coll. at Ruvo; on the great Hebe-vase at 
Berlin, No. 3257 (Gerhard, Apul. Vas., t. 8); on the Meleager vase of thes 
Santangelo collection. All the vases are Hellenistic. To the Roman im- 
perial period belong (1) a sarcophagus at Salonika (Arch. Ztg., 1857, t. 100) 
and (2) a carnelian owned by Martinetti. Similar scenes are represented 
in Pompeian frescos, and in a Roman fresco published by Winckelmann 
(Mon. ined., 114, p. 157). In all these, Eros’ darts are aimed at mortals, 
but in others, like a stone from Selinous and a bronze relief from Corneto 
(Louvre), belonging to the period of the Diadochi, the shaft is launched 
into mid-air. 

Vol. Il. No. 2.—G. B. pE Rossi and W. Hesie, Addresses in memory 
of G. Henzen (pp. 65-75). At a meeting held in Rome in December, in 
commemoration of Professor Henzen, recently deceased, Comm. de Rossi 
and Prof. Helbig described the life and work of the illustrious epigraphist 
and archeologist, whose career has been so intimately linked with the his- 
tory of the German Archzological Institute during the last half-century, 
ever since he commenced to show the fruits of his studies with the great 
Borghesi. De Rossi confined himself to Henzen’s epigraphical labors : 
showed the great advance in scientific methods which is due to him, as 
illustrated especially in the Corpus Inserip. Latinarum. Prof. Helbig dwelt 
on a less-known, because earlier, side of Henzen’s activity—his archzeo- 
logical work. It was the unusual breadth of his learning that made his 
epigraphic work so complete and valuable—C. Tommasi—Crupe t, Re- 
flections on the climate of ancient Rome (pp. 76-89). A research into the 
strength and extension of the malaria in the neighborhood of Rome in 
ancient times. The writer shows how many malarious sites in Central and 
Southern Italy were chosen for settlements, and uses the doctrine of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest to account for the acclimatization 
and vitality of the ancient populations. In Roma itself the diminution, 
since 1870, of the region affected by malaria, shows how much it can be 
affected by a closer population. The Agro Romano was certainly in a 
healthier condition in ancient times, mainly on account of the immense 
drains found in almost all the tufa hills (in the Volsci, Latium, Etruria) 
built to convey away the waters that filtered through the sub-soil—espe- 
cially from the lakes of Albano, Nemi, Martignano, and Bracciano. This 
mass of water pressing through the soil was carried off by a cunicular sys- 
tem of drainage consisting of an immense network of subterranean gal- 
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leries (shown by example at Forte Bravetta, between the Vie Aurelia and 
Portuense). The writer seeks to prove, that a number of so-called violent 
deaths in Roman history may be referred to the natural cause of ma/laria, 
by adducing a number of examples during the Renaissance period in which 
death, which has always been attributed to poison, was in reality caused 
by malarial fever: e. g., the deaths of Alexander VI (Borgia), of Giovanni 
and Garcia, sons of Cosimo I, of Francesco I de’ Medici and Bianca Capello, 
ete.—F. SrupniczKa, An archaic bronze statue belonging to Prince Sciarra 
(pp. 90-109; pls. 1rv,1v*,v). This important archaic Greek statue, though 
found in Roma as early as the beginning of the last century, has never 


been suitably reproduced or described. In the Barberini inventory of 


1738 it is described as un idolo etrusco; even Winckelmann considered it 
Etruscan, and has been followed even lately by Prof. Milani. Prof. Helbig 
has often referred to it, however, as a Greek work. The statue is 1.11 met. 
high, and the plates give a front and a side view of it, as well as two en- 
larged reproductions of the head. It represents a very youthful victor in 
the games, probably a youth from the Peloponnesos, and was executed 
apparently about the time of the Persian wars by a Peloponnesian artist 
related more or less to the school of Sikyon, being one of the earliest works 
cast by this school—the very earliest we know of being the Apollon Phile- 
sios by Kanachos, which dates from the Lxx Olympiad. The restorations 
are, mainly, the top of the head, the right hand and forearm, the left arm 
with the horn of plenty, both feet from above the ankles. The figure un- 
doubtedly belongs to the series of so-called “Apollo ” statues of the archaic 
period like the Strangford (Aiginetan school), Piombino, and Payne- 
Knight (Kanachos) “Apollos,” and those from the temple of Apollon 


Ptoos. The writer places it in the time that elapsed between the Apollon of 


Kanachos and the sculptures of Olympia, and compares it to the statue by 
Stephanos in the Villa Albani—A. Mav, Excavations at Pompeii, 1885-86 
(pp. 110-38; pl. v1). Reg. 8. ins.2,n.38,39: house of Joseph IT. In 1885-86 
the excavations on the southern edge of Pompeii uncovered again the house 
valled “of Joseph II,” already excavated in 1767-69, and described by 
Mazois. It is evidently one of the most important of the city. Its ground- 
plan is almost rectangular, and is perfectly clear. The front (atrium and 
its chambers) remains, essentially, from the period of the first decorative 
style, though but little decoration of that time is extant. The first re- 
construction affected not the atrium but the parts back of it; and the 
middle and lower stories remain from this period: later the atrium was 
rebuilt. The paintings belong to various periods. In the Lararium is 
a representation of the two Genii of the house, male and female. Near 
the entrance are frescos of a Nereid on a marine panther; Europa on the 
bull; flying Erotes. On an inner wall in the left wing is a fresco: a tem- 
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ple in antis(?) stands in the background, and before it are two figures 
having between them a statue of Harpokrates. Underneath this is a gar- 
den-scene. The parts of the house placed behind the atrium, built, painted, 
and adorned with mosaic pavements in the Republican period are reached 
by a corridor with wall-decoration in the second-style. The tablinum has 
seven frescos in the latest style, in bad preservation —G. LigNana, On 
the inscription of the Praenestine fibula (pp. 139-40). Some grammatical 
remarks on the inscription. Numasioi is only the second example known of 
a dative singular in oi. Fefaked is the first example of the reduplicated 
form in archaic Latin—feked being the form known. Botli these are how- 
ever founded on the results of historical grammar, and the inscription 
might well be a learned recent combination. The writer proposed, how- 
ever, an hypothesis which would obviate the difficulties connected with the 
singularity of these forms—the fibula may have been an Oscan manufac- 
ture for the Roman market.—W. Henzen, Epigraphie Miscellanea (pp. 
141-45). Publication of a fragment of the Acts of the Arval Brothers, 
and an inscription relating to the Castellum aquae Claudia.—W. HELBIG, 
An Etruscan mirror. A unique subject is represented on this mirror. Two 
hoplites are seated with an oblong board on their knees, playing a game: 
they appear to be Achilleus (inser. JV . .) and Aias. 
A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr. 


E®HMEPIZ APXAIOAOPIKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1887. No, 1.—D. Put.ios, Jnseriptions 
from Eleusis (contin.). 30. This is an inscription in honor of Demai- 
netos, who was strategos over the region about Eleusis in the archonships 
of Chairephon, Diokles, and Aischron. He had also acted as envoy to 
King Philip V and the Aitolian league. The dates of these archons are 
not fixed, but the inscription is here referred to a time not long after 220 
B. C.—B. Sraks, Inscription from Epidauros. This inscription is dated by 
the names of Aigialeus, strategos of the Achaian league, and Dionysios, 
priest at Epidauros. These names are, however, unknown, but Aigialeus 
was probably general after the liberation of Corinth by Aratos. The Epi- 
daurians and the Corinthians being at variance concerning their boundary, 
one hundred and fifty-one judges were sent by the Megarians to decide 
the matter. Of these, fifty were Hylleis, fifty-one Pamphyloi, and fifty 
Dymanes. The Corinthians were not satisfied with their decision, so 
thirty-one of the same judges (ten Hylleis, eleven Pamphyloi, and ten 
Dymanes) returned and settled the boundary, the details of which are 
given, followed by the names of the 151 judges —P. Jnserip- 
tions from the Akropolis. 1. This is another fragment of the list of choragic 


victories part of which was published in the preceding number (ef. C. I. A., 
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11, 971e). Victories under Aristophon (330 B. c. = Ol. 112. 3) and Kephi- 
sophon (329 B. c.) are here recorded. The tragic poet Theophilos and the 
actors Thettalos (?) and Athenodoros are mentioned. 1. This is part of 
an account handed in by a committee of three appointed to superintend 
the making and placing of two figures of Nike and perhaps some other 
works. The inscription appears to belong to the time between 436 and 
403 B.c. 111. This is part of a decree in honor of a foreigner, Python, 
who is to receive a crown, and be enrolled as an Athenian citizen. The 
inscription belongs apparently to the end of the fourth century B.c. Then 
three inscriptions were found near the Erechtheion.—B. Stags, Statuette 
of Athena from the Akropolis (pl. 4). This bronze figure is 0.37 m. in 
height. It is made of two thin pieces of bronze which were joined by 
rivets down they front and back. Thus, a figure in the round is made of 
two hollow reliefs. The figure is upright, with the right foot slightly 
advanced : it is fully draped, and a large aegis covers her shoulders, breast, 
and left side: her hair is encircled with a band, and falls down her back, 
while on each side one lock falls forward upon her shoulders: both fore- 
arms are slightly extended toward the front: the right hand is open, but 
the left is wanting. Pl. 4 gives two views of the figure, besides a section 
of one side. The work is archaic, but of great excellence. The figure 
still retains traces of silver adornment and of gilding. —T. SopHouLes, 
Monuments of Archaic Style (pls. 1, 2). On pl. 1 an archaic marble torso 
is published of the type commonly called Apollo. This torso was found 
near the orphan asylum of Chatzekostas, and may have been a sepulchral 
monument. The proportions of this torso are broader and rounder than 
those of the Apollo of Tenea or of Thera. This type has been referred 
to Dipoinos and Skyllis, but it seems to antedate them, unless they lived 
~arlier than is generally supposed. Similar in execution to this figure is 
the marble torso of a horseman published on pl. 2. This was found, with 
several fragments of horses, in the excavations on the Akropolis. Parts 
of horses are here published. Both this work and that of pl. 1 show con- 
siderable similarity in style to the Moschophoros of the Akropolis. It is 
suggested that the roundness of these works may arise from the habitual 
use of poros stone, the softness of which made angularity less easy.—T. 
SopHou.es, A Bronze Head of Archaic Style (pl. 3). A bronze head from 
the Akropolis is published (see Romaides, Musées d’ Ath?nes, pl. 15). The 
pointed beard, the treatment of the hair, and the general appearance of 
the head warrant us in attributing this head to the last part of the sixth 
or the beginning of the fifth century B.c. Though the head has some 
points of similarity with the Aiginetan sculptures, it shows much more 
individuality —A. SrscHouKAREFF, A Supplement to the List of Athenian 
Archons. An inscription from near the Erechtheion is published. The 
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inscription, part of which is lost, was set up by the senate and people in 
honor of some one who had been kanephoros to Dionysos in the archon- 
ship of Seleukos, to the same god in the archonship of Herakleodoros, and 
also to the Mother of the gods. Seleukos occurs also in C. I. A., 1, 628, 
where Aischrion is also mentioned. Herakleodoros probably came after 
Seleukos, about Ol. 175.—S. A. Koumanoupes, Inscriptions of Athens and 
Thisbe. A facsimile is given of a stone found in the excavations at the 
Olympieion. The stone is a segment of a wheel which was adorned with 
radiating laurel-leaves, between which were round holes. Near the edge 
of the wheel is the inscription £2 TAAIQNB in characters of the last years 
of the Makedonian power. To what this measurement refers, is unknown. 
A similar inscription is published "Ed. Apy., 1862, p. 146, pl. 18. An in- 
scription from Thisbe is published, giving the name and titles of the 
Emperor Caracalla as honored by the senate and people of the Thisbeans. 
—A.S. Koumanoupes, Dikasts’ Tablets. Three bronze dikasts’ tablets 
are published in facsimile. Of these, two were found in tombs near Spata, 
the third N. E. from Athens.—Corricenpa. HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1887. Nos. 5-6.—Euc. Mtntz, Pe- 
trarch and Simone Martini (Memmi) (pp. 99-107 ; pl. 13). The friendship 
between the great poet and the great Sienese painter is well known. A 
singular proof of it exists in the frontispiece of a manuscript of Vergil in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, reproduced on pl. 13, which is the result 
of the collaboration of the two friends. The ms. belonged to Petrarch, and 
he persuaded Simone to paint, at its beginning, a miniature representing, 
above, Vergil reclining under a tree, seeking inspiration while the com- 
mentator, Servius, is shown pointing him out to Aeneas ; and, below, scenes 
symbolizing the other works of the poet—the Georgica and the Eelogae. 
The inscriptions are in the handwriting of Petrarch. M. Miintz also studies 
a fresco by Simone in the porch of Nétre-Dame-des-Doms at Avignon, now 
destroyed, which contained a portrait of Laura.—E. Porriter, Unpublished 
painted vases of the Ravestein Museum at Brussels (pp. 108-15; pls. 14-15). 
Among the vases given by M. de Meester de Ravestein to the Museum at 


Brussels are a number with artists’ signatures hitherto unpublished: an 
amphora by Nikosthenes, found at Caere, belonging to the series with the 
dancing Seilenos and the x@pos; a cup by Hieron with Dionysiac scenes ; 
a cup with the name of Leagros; another with that of Tleson—not the 
painter but a favorite of the v century; another, found near Caere, with 
the name of Panaitios, ete. M. Pottier also publishes (pl. 14, No. 1) an 
archaic vase with white ground, which belongs to an interesting small class 
of which the cup of Arkesilaos and that of Polyphemos blinded by Odys- 
seus, both in the Louvre, are the best-known examples, and many of which 
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contain banquet-scenes.—G. Bapst, The excavations of Siverskaia (Cau- 
casus) (pp. 116-23; pl. 16). Among the most interesting of the many 
discoveries in Asiatic Russia, which have of late been disclosing unsus- 
pected developments of Greek and Greco-Barbaric art, are those made 
in a tumulus at Siverskaia, by the river Kouban, on the Black Sea, near 
Ekaterinodar. The tumulus was opened by some Cossacks in 1881, and 
the objects found were purchased for the Historical Museum of Moscow. 
The lower hemispherical tumulus is a Scythian kourgane accumulated at 
a far earlier date than the upper one, which is dated about 100 B. c. by 
two gold coins of Pairisades, king of the Bosporos. The most important 
of the objects are: a glass skyphos with two handles, with a gold mounting 
and adorned with chains, carnelians and gold. circlets (pl. 16); another 
glass skyphos with a simpler decoration (pl. 16) and the gold mounting of 
a third vase ; a large gold plaque with a mythological subject of barbarous 
style in relief; two smaller plaques with griffins in repoussé relief. A 
long description of the circumstances of the discovery is quoted from the 
Director of the Museum, M. Sisoff; and M. Bapst then considers the various 
objects in detail, limiting himself, in this first paper, to the two glass cups 
with their remarkably rich decoration which are reproduced on pl. 16.— 
R. Mowat, A bronze figurine with horned helmet (pp. 124-31; pl. 17). 
The figure is that of a bearded man with cuirass and helmet, whose raised 
right hand originally rested on a lance, and whose advanced and closed 
left hand doubtless held a parazonium. It is said to have been found near 
Bayonne, and is now in the Museum of St. Germain. It is evidently a 
portrait, and the writer is disposed to see in it the Virtus Augusti repre- 
sented with the lineaments of Posthumius (258 A. p.). Singular are, the 
three bull-horns on the helmet, the Medusa-head on the pectoral, and the 
figure of the bull in high-relief on the lower part of the cuirass. The bull 
was the emblem of several Roman legions, and in this case the statuette 
was probably a votive offering of the VIJJ Augusta. The horns are the 
typical attribute of the national Gallic helmet (ef. Diodoros Sikelos, v. 
30). Posthumius was saluted emperor in Gaul in 258.—S. Reryacn, 
Remarks on the Apotheosis of Homer, a marble basrelief in the British Mu- 
seum (pp. 132-37; pl.18). This basrelief, found at Bovillae toward the 
middle of the xvi century, has been often published but always insuf- 
ficiently. M. Reinach does not enter into all the questions raised by this 
work, but leaves aside the lower row—the Apotheosis proper—where the 
figures are all identified by inscriptions, to consider mainly the second and 
third rows of figures. The scene is Mt. Parnassos, at the summit of which 
Zeus reclines, while the Muses are below him. M. Reinach remarks that 
Greek art did not individualize the Muses, giving attributes and arts to 
each. This was begun only by Alexandrian art, and the tradition was 
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but slowly formed. In the figure usually called Melpomene, he sees 
Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses, and in the so-called Pythia, the 
Muse Thalia. Instead of dating this work from the Roman period, M. 
Reinach considers it to be a work of the second century B.c. According 
to him, the inscription was engraved near Smyrna between 120 and 180 
B. c—M. Prov, Two drawings of the XII century in the treasury of Saint- 
Etienne at Auxerre (pp. 138-44; pls. 19, 20). The two line-drawings here 


described and reproduced evidently come from a missal of the first half 


of the xm century. In each there is a large central compartment sur- 
rounded by a large number of smaller ones. In one, the Crucifixion is in 
the centre, with scenes of the Passion and Resurrection around it. In the 
other, the Apocalyptic scene is reproduced, with Christ and the four Living- 
Creatures in the centre, and the 24 Elders around him.—A. Danicourt, 
Engraved stone representing a Gaul (pp. 145-46). Description of a sar- 
donyx engraved with a head and the inscription VIRIOV. The style is 
analogous to that of a number of Gallic coins, though it is the first time 
that an engraved stone of this style with portrait and name has been 
found. <A relation is suggested with the chief Viridvoix mentioned in 
Cesar’s Commentaries. 

Nos. 7-8.—G. Bapst, The excavations at Siverskaia (cont. ) ( pp. 147-49 ; 
pls. 21, 22). Publication of a silver dish and a gold plaque. The dish is 
of silver gilt worked in repoussé with a delicate and tasteful decoration : 
a central rosette is surrounded by acanthus leaves from which springs, at 
intervals, a double volute which alternates with a female winged bust in 
forming the decoration of the portion between the rosette and the border, 


which consists of an egg-and-dart moulding. This patera from the Caucasus 
has no affinity with those found in Kypros, Assyria and Italy. Very dif- 
ferent in style is the gold plaque ( phaleron) in which a mythological scene 
is represented in repoussé in a most rude and barbarous style, much later 
in date than any other object in the collection, which should, with that 
exception, be attributed to talented Greek metal-workers.—L. Courasop, 
New acquisitions of the department of sculpture and works of art of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance at the Museum of the Louvre (pp. 150-61; pl. 23). 
Publication of a marble bust of Ferdinand I of Aragon, King of Naples, 
purchased in 1886 in Rome from the artist Simonetti. The realistic and 
powerful modelling points to the Lombardo-Venetian region, Naples or 
Sicily. In fact, it came from Naples. The figure is in the Italian costume of 
the middle and close of the xv cent. The eyes are hard, the mouth sensual, 
the nose clean-cut. M.C. identifies it asthe portrait of Ferdinand I of Aragon 
(1458-94), by comparing it with two silver coins, two portraits in a Ms. of 
the Bib. Nat. (Fonds Latin, 12947), one in a second ms. of the same library 
(Fonds Latin, 12946) and another in a Viennese ms. of Cicero, containing 
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an equestrian statue. M.C. also gives a short sketch of the North Italian 
artists who imported Renaissance art into the kingdom of Naples during 
the second half of the xv cent.—H. p—E GEYMULLER, Bramante and the 
restoration of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milano (pp. 162-77 ; pls. 24, 25). 
M. de G. publishes a drawing which, in his opinion, proves Bramante to 
be the architect of the Renaissance portion of the church of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie at Milano, and which he considers worthy of consideration in 
view of the contemplated restoration of that monument. The drawing is 
much retouched and incorrect in many details. Underneath are the remains 
of the original, by Bramante’s own hand, restored on pl. 25. The drawing 
belongs to the Accademia Raffaello at Urbino. It indicates different stages 
in the artist’s conception of the monument.—H. Baziy, The Roman Her- 
cules and the Gallo-Roman Hercules (pp. 178-81; pl. 26). Two bronzes 
of Hercules are published which were found at Vienne in 1866. The first 
represents not the Dis pater of the Gauls—the god with the hammer—but 
the Roman Hercules with lion-skin and skyphos, and is of great artistic 
merit. The second is stiff Gallic work, in which the god is dressed in the 
sagum, a jacket and tights!—A. Cuorsy, The excavations at Susa and ancient 
Persian Art (pp.182-97). Thissecond paper M. Choisy devotes to an analysis 
of the results obtained by M. Dieulafoy in his study of Persian architecture 
as expressed in his work L’ Art Antique de la Perse. This is done under the 
heads: vaulted constructions ; constructions in stone and wood ; the laws of 
proportion. M. Choisy accepts Dieulafoy’s very questionable attribution of 
the palaces of Sarvistan and Firuzabad to the Achaimenidai instead of the 
Sassanidai, thus making them 800 or 900 years older than they have hitherto 
been considered to be. He also adopts his theory of the wooden origin of the 
Greek orders.—A. DE CHAMPEAUX and P. Gaucuery, Works of architee- 
ture and sculpture executed for Jean de France, due de Berry (pp. 198-202) 
(contin.). This paper treats of the palace and the Sainte Chapelle of Bourges- 
In 1371, the duke ordered the erection of a mortuary chapel in the Cathedral 
of Bourges. He also undertook to rebuild the old palace of the viscounts 
of Bourges. The palace was most imposing. It comprised three halls, one of 
which, the grande salle, was the largest in the kingdom, with the exception 
of the hall of the palace in Paris. He did not finish the work. Only a fey 
vestiges now remain. The small old palace is now occupied by the Pre- 


fecture. The Sainte Chapelle of the palace was dedicated in 1405. 


Nos. 9-10.—A. pe CHAmMPEAUX and P. Gaucuery, Works of architec- 
ture and sculpture executed for Jean de France, duc de Berry (contin.) (pp. 
203-12; pl. 28). This paper treats, first, of the Sainte-Chapelle at Bourges, 
which was similar to that built at Champmol by the duke of Burgundy, 
Philippe-le-Hardi: it was larger than that of Paris, and was divided into 
five equal rectangular bays ending in an apse opening out of a regular 
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demi-hexagon. The sculptured and painted decorations were extremely 
rich, including thirteen superb painted windows, carved screen and stalls, 
the altar with its statues, ete. The duke made many additions to and 
accumulated many artistic treasures in the Hotel de Nesle in Paris and his 
Chateau at Bieétre—M. ScuwetstHaL, The image of Niobe and the altar 
of Zeus Hypatos on Mount Sipylos (pp. 213-32; pl. 29). Following Her- 
mann’s opinion, that the mountain gorge whic h divides the Sipylos and is 
called Jarik-Kaia is the ancient Acheloiis and that by following the tor- 
rent’s course it would be possible to find the Niobe, Herr Schweisthal con- 
siders that he has discovered it in a natural rock-formation not far from 
the entrance to the Jarik-Kaia. It is seen not in silhouette but in relief, 
as was to be expected from the passage in Pausanias. It could be seen 
from the ancient road between Magnesia and Sardis.—P. pre NoLHac, 
Some illuminated Mss. of the ancient Fonds Vatican (pp. 233-37). Enumera- 
tion of some Vatican Mss. with miniatures. A Greek ms. of Ptolemy ( Vat. 
gr., 1291) executed in 814 a. p. has miniatures in classic style. The inter- 
esting Latin Mss. are as follows: 3198, 3199, 3203, 3207, 3209, 3211, 3219, 
20, 3225, 3240, 3242, 3247, 3251, 3255, 3272, 3286, 3295, 3297, 3305, 


3330-31, 3332, 3335, 3337, 3340, 3 pia 3348, 3365, 3336, 3373, 3376, 3406, 


3416. Of especial importance are: 3330-3331, the 3rd and 4th decades of 


Livy transcribed by Poggio in 1453 ial 1455; an illustrated Terence of the 
XII—x11 cent. (3305); a portrait of Petrarch (3198); the series of Latin 
poets written by the famous Pomponius Laetus, all illuminated by the same 
hand (3264, 3279, 3285, 3302), especially the last, a Silius 
Revi.vovut, Statue of a dog in the Egyptian Museum of the aati (pp. 
238-44; pl.31). The dog played an important part in the life, and also 
in the art of the Ancient Empire in Egypt, and is not met at a later date. 


It is an instance of the passion of the early Egyptians for the reproduc- 
tion of domestic life. Lepsius’ Denkmiiler is examined for representations 
of dogs. The statue of a dog illustrated on pl. 31 is a recent acquisition 
of the Louvre and the only known example in Egyptian art—E. Mo t- 
nieR, The reliquary of the True Oross in the treasury of Gran (pp. 245-49 ; 
pl. 32). An enumeration is given of reliquaries of the Cross in the form 
gf paintings. To this important group of Byzantine reliquaries belongs 
that of the treasury of Gran. It is composed of plaques of gold and gilt 
silver nailed to a wooden background. The central part, which contains 
a cross surrounded by enamelled figures in three compartments, is enclosed 
in a border of delicate interlaced metal arabesque work, with some rathe1 
rude figures. It is probably a work of the x1 century, and it is conjectured 
to have been carried off from Constantinople to Hungary in 1204.—S 
Reracu, The draped Venus of the Louvre (pp. 250-62; pl. 30). This is 
a monograph on the so-called Venus Genetrix of the Louvre, accompanied 
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by a plate giving both a front and side view of the upper part of the figure. 
M. R. takes occasion to deny that the use of transparent drapery in Greek 
statuary denotes a late period. In 1873, Bernouilli gave a list of 39 replicas 
of this type: M. R. here gives a list of over seventy, of which 44 are of 
marble, 2 in relief, 4 of bronze, 16 of terracotta, and 4 engraved stones. It 
is an Attic type of the school of the fourth century. 

Nos. 11-12.—A. H&ron DE VILLEFossE, Handle of a bronze amphora 
in the museum of the Louvre (pp. 263-66; pl. 33). The Etruscan bronze 
handle here published is ornamented with a Gorgon of a period near to 
that of the primitive terror-striking type. The mouth is open, the tongue 
hanging, the hair in long ringlets falling over in front: the broad body is 
covered with serpent-scales and ends in two serpents which curl around to 
meet the vase. It was purchased in Italy by Baron Ch. Davillier, and its 
mate is in the Museum of Nimes. M. de Clereq possesses in his collection 
a similar bronze handle of even finer style, found in Kilikia: this Gorgon’s 
body is seen sideways, has four wings, and is covered by a short tunic, and 
reptiles with griffin-heads take the place of the serpents on the Louvre han- 
dle.—J. Martua, Note on a terracotta Siren found at Vulei (pp. 267-70; 
pl. 34). This terracotta is now in the Cabinet des Médailles (Bib. Nat.). 
It belongs to the first period of Hellenized Etruscan art, in the v century, 
is painted with the primitive simple coloring, and is of a style similar to 
early Greek terracottas. The upper part of the figure is that of a woman 
with wings added to the arms; the lower part, that of a bird. The differ- 
ent meanings attached to the Siren or the Harpy in antiquity are dwelt 
upon.—S. Rernacu, The draped Venus of the Louvre (contin.) (pp. 271- 
85). The list of replicas is finished by the enumeration of 8 coins. The 
study of the replicas shows: (1) that the Paris statue gives an exact idea 
of the original; the restoration of the hand holding the apple is justified ; 
the archaic head without stephane approximates the original: (11) that a 
certain number of replicas are probably portraits: (11m) that it is not cer- 
tain that, in the original, one of the breasts was uncovered. Of the four 
theories regarding the Venus Genetrix—that it is (1) a replica of the statue 
of Arkesilaos, (2) a replica of the Garden Aphrodite of Alkamenes, (3) a 
work of the Alexandrian period, (4) referable to an original by Praxi- 
telee—M. Reinach adopts a fusion of opinions (2) and (4). The archaic 
character of the head indicates a fifth-century type, and this is supported 
by the numerous replicas among the Myrina terracottas. He says: “I 
recognize in it a type probably created by Alkamenes, reproduced, with 
modifications that we cannot specify, by Praxiteles, and then imitated both 
by the koroplasts of Asia Minor and by the artists of the Hellenistic and 
Graeco-Roman periods. M. R. recapitulates the career of Praxiteles and 
shows his relations to older masters.—L. Courasop, Some bronze Seulp- 
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tures of Filarete (pp. 286-90; pl. 39). A basrelief in the Ambras collec- 
tion at Wien is described. The principal subject is a boxing-match be- 
tween Odysseus and Iros, while four draped men (among them Antinous) 
and one woman (Penelope?) are spectators. It is framed by a portico in 
xv-century style. The style is the same as that of the panels of the doors 
of St. Peter by Filarete. On pl. 39 is reproduced a negro’s head in bronze 
an invention of Filarete (at Venezia in 


which served as a steam-blower 
the Correr Museum). The workmanship is primitive-—Cu. DE Linas, The 
reliquary of Pepin of Aquitaine in the treasury of the Abbey of Conques in 
Rouergue (contin.) (pp. 291-97 ; pls. 37, 38). The reliquary is in the shape 
of a rectangular coffer or edifice, with high gabled roof. On the front is 
the figure of Christ crucified, below whom are the Virgin and St. John, all 
executed in red repoussé gold: on the back is a decoration of arcades: on 
the roof are eagles in red gold: on the left end is a silver-gilt repoussé 
plaque with the figure of St. John: this and the apostle on the right end 
were taken from the reliquary of Begon. The reliquary was evidently 
made over, perhaps as late as the xvi cent.: there are enamels of various 
kinds and ages: the original is probably a French work. A number of 
ancient engraved stones (13) were used.—E. Mtnrz, Inedited frescos of 
the xiv century in the Chartreuse of Villeneuve (Gard) (pp. 298-303 ; pls. 
35, 36). These interesting frescos are published for the first time. ‘They 
belong to a date slightly after the middle of the century. A short memoir 
on the subject by M. Brune, the author of the water-colors from which the 
plates were made, is given.—FROEHNER, The marriage of Pan, terracotta 
of the Spitzer collection (pp. 304-5; pl. 40). This terracotta, thus inter- 
preted, represents a subject so rare that only one other monument (a bronze) 
reproduces it. Pan is dancing, holding Selene, while Eros is in front with 
a torch, and a goat dances attendance behind. [This seems to be among 
the worst forgeries yet published. Ep.|.—Ep. FLovest, The Gallie ham- 
mer-god (pp. 306-12). This is an answer to a paper by M. Bazin in the 
preceding number on two statuettes of Hercules, in which he proves the 
existence of the large hammer with small radiating hammers behind the 
head of the figure. A, L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr. 


JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Vol. II. 
1887. No. 2.—M. Mayer, Amazon-group (pl.7). A marble group in the 
Casino of the Villa Borghese is published and discussed. The group is 
somewhat less than half life-size, and represents a mounted Amazon riding 
ever two prostrate opponents. In spite of the inferior workmanship, the 
group reminds us of the copies of the gift of Attalos to the Athenians, and 


appears to be a copy of part of that assembly of statues —F. DiMMLEr, 
Silver ornaments from Kypros (pl. 8). In a grave in Polis-tis-Chrysokou 
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were found, together with various smaller objects and several vases, several 
fragments of what seems to have been a silver girdle. Some of the frag- 
ments and a reconstruction of the girdle are here published. The girdle 
consisted of rectangular plates of silver from which hung silver tassels. 
The plates are joined together with hinges and adorned with meanders and 
palmetto-patterns which form, as it were, a frame for sphinxes and a figure 
of a man or deity holding two animals in each hand. The arrangement 
of the figures is strictly heraldic. These ornaments show plainly the in- 
fluence of Oriental art, but the girdle seems to be a Kyprian work of the 
latter part of the sixth century B. c_—F. Hauser, On the Tiibingen Bronze. 
This bronze was explained by v. Schwabe (Jahrbuch, 1886, p. 163 ff., pl. 
9) as a charioteer, but certain flat places on the left arm, as well as the 
position of the arm, make it probable that the figure held a shield. The 
figure is here explained as a hoplitodromos in the act of turning in the 
diaulos. Four vase-paintings and a stater of Kyzikos are published in 
confirmation of this theory. The bronze may possibly be a copy of the 
statue of Epicharmos by Kritios and Nesiotes.— 
E. Lowy, Two Reliefs in the Villa Albani (3 figs.). A relief (No.-160) 
representing two large figures, one male and one female, and a smaller 
male figure, was called by Welcher and Kekulé (Akad. Mus., No. 180) a 
sepulchral monument. It is here interpreted as a votive relief to Ask- 
lepios. A second relief (No. 147, Zoega, Bassirilievi, 1, pl. 18, p. 72 ff.) 
represents a large female figure, with an oinochoe and a bowl, followed by 
three smaller figures. Zoega thought an offering to Asklepios was repre- 
sented: the opinion is here advanced, that the figure with the libation 
corresponds to the figure often seen on other reliefs apparently offering 
the libation to a hero who stands opposite her. These reliefs are both of 
Attie origin. A third relief (from Epidauros) is published, which repre- 
sents Asklepios and Hygieia seated, while a youth stands before them 
holding a bowl toward them in his right hand while his left hand holds 
his horse, beside which stands a boy.—H. Hrypemann, Seilenos before 
Midas. A short description of seven vase-paintings representing scenes of 
this myth is given. One of these, representing the capture of Seilenos 
(Mus. Naz. in Naples, No. 1851) is here published for the first time.—K. 
Wernickek, The Triton of Tanagra. Three Tanagraean coins of the time 
of the Antonines represent a statue of Dionysos and a Triton. Wolters 
(Arch. Ztg., 1885, p. 263 ff.) has shown that the Triton mentioned by Pau- 
sanias was not a work of art, but a preserved sea-monster. Pausanias says 
the Triton was headless, whereas the figure on the coins has a head. This 
is here explained by supposing that the legend of the Triton destroyed by 
the followers of Dionysos gives in symbolic form an account of the intro- 
duction of the worship of Dionysos and the abandoning of that of the 
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sea-god. In that case, the Triton on the coins would be an old symbol of 
Tanagra, not a representation of the marvel described by Pausanias.—F. 
Korrp, The Origin of high-relief among the Greeks. High-relief was not 
developed by the Greeks from low-relief, but had a different origin. The 
earliest known high-reliefs are those of the metopes of Selinous. Metopes, 
however, were once openings between beams: in these openings statues 
were placed. Then the statues were hewn from the same block as their 
background which now filled the whole opening, and thus high-relief was 
developed from sculpture in the round. Pediment-figures and the sculp- 
ture of metopes are subject to nearly the same conditions ; consequently, 
figures in the round were used before reliefs for the decoration of pediments. 
Ancient pediment-reliefs do not prove the contrary of this, for their dimen- 
sions are small and their material so poor as to preclude the use of sculpture 
in the round in the few cases in which such reliefs are known.—H. Hery- 
DEMANN, Hetaira Kallipygos. A vase-painting of the Museo Nazionale 
(No. 2855) is published. Two youths are reclining upon a kliné, while be- 
fore them stands an hetaira in nearly the posture of the so-called Aphrodite 
Kallipygos. This recalls the thirty-ninth Hetaira-epistle of Alkiphron. 
The so-called Aphrodite probably represents an hetaira. On a vase for- 
merly in the Hope-collection (Arch. Anz., 1849, p. 98 f.) a satyr is grouped 
with a bacchante standing in much the same posture as that of the hetaira 
upon the vase here published.—R. O. Scumipt, On the Sarcophagus-relief 
in the Villa Albani, Zoega, Bass., 1,52. Upon this relief, which represents 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, a youth in Phrygian costume is repre- 
sented carrying a torch and a jar. This figure is here explained as Gany- 
medes, with reference to Euripides, Jph. Au/., 1040 ff—Bistiograpny. 
No. 3.—A. Conze, Bronze Statuette of Hermes (pl.9). A statuette in the 
possession of Herr v. Radowitz, German ambassador at Constantinople, is 
published and discussed. The figure is about 25 centimetres high. Hermes 
stands resting his weight on his right leg. In his right hand he holds a 
ram's horn. In his left hand he probably held a caduceus. The eyeballs, 
lips, and nipples were of silver, but this had been broken away except from 
the eyes. The figure once wore a chlamys which was probably of silver, 
and was so arranged as to cover a large oblong hole in the back. The arms 
were cast separately and attached to the shoulders. This attractive figure 
is of late Greek workmanship. It was formerly in the possession of a Turk 
FR. StuDNIcZzKA, Antenor 


in Yemen, but its previous history is unknown. 
the Son of Eumares and the History of Archaic Painting. 1. A Work of 
Antenor (pl. 10; 13 cuts). An inseription upon a fragment of a pedestal 
found upon the Akropolis mentions Nearchos as dedicator and Antenor, 
son of Eumares, as artist. The inscription is published by Kabbadias 
(Ed. *Apx., 1886, pl. 4, p. 81) and by Robert (Hermes, 1887, p. 129 ff.). 
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It is here given in facsimile. The pedestal is shown to have consisted of a 
foundation upon which stood an upright stele surmounted by a kymation 
and a flat plinth. Upon this stood a “Spes” figure of Parian marble, 
several fragments of which have been found. The execution is careful 
and elegant. The garment of the figure is adorned with maeander patterns 
and stars or rosettes of red and green. Robert thought the Nearchos men- 
tioned was the vase-painter of that name. Several examples of dedications 
by vase-painters are discussed, and facsimiles of three inscriptions are given. 
It seems, however, that the offerings dedicated by them were their own 
works rather than statues. Besides, the only extant vase of Nearchos seems 
to belong to the first third of the sixth century, and the statue of Antenor 
with its inscription belongs to a Tater time, about 540 or 530. Antenor was, 
then, a well-known master when he made the group of Harmodios and Aris- 
togeiton. His father Eumares was probably the painter whom Pliny 35.36 
calls Eumarum Atheniensem. 1. Pliny’s Account of the Earliest Painters. 
If Eumares was the father of Antenor, he must have flourished about the 
time of Solon. This agrees with the date assigned to him by Pliny. Pliny’s 
accountofearly artists is not so worthless as Robert (Archiiologische Marchen) 
thinks. Pliny probably derived his information indirectly from Polemon. 
Inventions are apparently ascribed by him to the earliest artists in whose 
extant works they are found. The earliest paintings he knew were Corin- 
thian and Sikyonian, consequently Pliny (35.15) mentions Corinth and 
Sikyon as the places where painting was said to have been invented. In 
the same way the earliest use of red color is ascribed to Ekphantos of 
Corinth, after whom (35.56) Eumares is mentioned as the first who dis- 
tinguished males from females in his paintings. The sudden rise in Athens 
of a style of painting similar to that practised in Corinth was probably due 
to immigration of artists or an artist from Corinth, and may be connected 
with the name of Eucheiros. About two generations after him is the time 
of Eumares. To this period the Francois vase belongs. Here females are 
white and males are black, and what Pliny says of Eumares, that he dared 
to imitate all forms, is true of the artists of the Francois vase and other 
vases of the same period. 111. Kimon of Kleonai. Robert (Arch. March. 
p. 128) thinks Kimon—of whom Pliny (35.56) says in veste rugas et sinus 
should be 


invenit, and catagraphas invenit, hoe est imagines obliquas 
ascribed to the seventh century. But draping is first successfully drawn 
upon vases of the School of Epiktetos, and catagraphas may be explained 
as “ projections,” 7. e., as improvements in linear perspective, which appear 
about the same time. The innovations of Kimon were probably effected 
by his personal presence in Athens. The most probable time for his immi- 
gration is the time of Peisistratos. He was, then, a contemporary of Antenor. 
Iv. The Date of Vase-painting with Red Figures (3 cuts). The beginning 
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of the use of red figures has lately been put about the year 500, but even 
this is too late. The fragments of pottery found on the Akropolis prove 
this by their style and their inscriptions. Upon vases with red, as well as 
those with black, figures, youths are called by names which belong almost 
certainly to well-known persons whose youth falls in the sixth century ; 
e.g., Leagros, who is probably the general who fell in 467 B.c. The Hip- 
parchos whose name occurs on two vases of Epiktetos and several others of 
about the same time is probably the son of Peisistratos. This confirms what 
has been said above about Kimon of Kleonai.—F. DimMmuer, Attic Leky- 
thos from Kypros. Remarks on the Chronology of Vases and the History of 
Painters (pl. 11). An Attic lekythos from near the ancient Marion in 
Kypros is published. Attic wares were imported in Kypros until the insur- 
rection of Onesilas in 498 B. c., but not after this until after the battle 
at Salamis in 449 B.c. This is natural on account of the hostility of Athens 
to the Persian masters of Kypros, and is substantiated by the vases found 
in Kyprian tombs. Between 449 and the time of Kimon, importation from 
Attica was not active. The discovery in Kyprian tombs of early Attic red- 
figured vases shows that such vases were made before 498 B. c. The lekythos 
here published is like other Attic sepulchral lekythoi in technique. The 
subject represented is an Amazon resting her foot on a stone and bending 
to tie her shoe or sandal. This motif occurs twice in the western frieze of 
the Parthenon. Other Amazon-vases are mentioned, some of which show 
greater or less resemblance to parts of the Parthenon. But it is not likely 
that vase-painters would in several cases have adapted parts of the Parthe- 
non-frieze to represent Amazons. It is more likely that they derived their 
motifs from a painting of a battle of Amazons. So the vase-paintings repre- 
senting Odysseus slaying the suitors are directly traceable to Polygnotos’ 
painting at Plataiai, and the representations of the death of the children 
of Niobe may go back to thesame original. There must also have been a 
famous original for the vase-paintings representing the embassy of the Greeks 
to Achilleus,and the motifsof these paintings point to theschool of Polygnotos. 
Several of these vases also show traces of Thasian dialect or orthography. 
These vases belong to the time of Polygnotos himself or very little later, i. e., 
to about 470-450 B.c. A consequence of this is, that nearly all vases with 
purely Attic alphabet belong to the time before Polygnotos. Vases with 
red figures must then have been made for several decades in competition 
with black-figured vases. That these earlier vases show more freshness 
and talent is probably due to the fact that there was in those early times 
no sharp distinction between artists and artisans. Later the vase-painters 
imitated the works of great artists; but naturally chose paintings rather 
than sculptures. So the original of a vase-painting in the Museo Grego- 
riano is to be sought in a painting of the school of Polygnotos, not with 
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Winter (Die Jiingeren Attischen Vasen, p. 41) and Michaelis (Der Parthe- 
non, p. 139) in two metopes of the Parthenon.—C. Rosert, Manes in the 
Berlin Museum. A Manes is published in a cut, and a discussion of the 
kottabos follows. Helbig’s article (Mitth. d. rim. Inst., 1886, pp. 222, 234) 
is corrected and supplemented. In the first half of the fifth century the 
game with a disc of metal as represented in vase-paintings seems to have 
been most popular. At the time of Aristophanes and Antiphanes the game 
with the Manes seems to have prevailed. Perhaps a real slave originally 
held up the object at which the wine was thrown, and was only later 
supplanted by the bronze Manes set on the top of the kottabos-stick—K. 
Sirra., The Hesiodie Shield of Herakles. The Hesiodic description of the 
shield of Herakles is shown by its style and by detailed comparison with 
extant works of early art to be a description of a shield which the poet 
actually saw. Such highly ornamented shields may have been made for 
the adornment of temples or palaces. The description of the shield must 
belong to a time not long after the eighth century. The shield was a pro- 
duct of Boiotian art. In the poem only lines 149-153, 157-159, 255-257 
and 261-263 are interpolated.—C. BELGER, On the Bronze Statue of a Boxer 
in Rome. The boxer represented by this statue (Antike Denkmiler, 1887, 
pl. 4) is not speaking, but his mouth is opened because his nose has been 
so crushed that he has to breathe through his mouth.—J. C. MorGENTHAU, 
Athena and Marsyas. The vase described by Liiders in the Bullettino dell’ 
Inst., 1875, p. 169 is identified with a kantharos in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. The vase is described, and a cut is given of the part of 
its adornment which represents Athena and Marsyas.—Reports. Acquisi- 
tions of the British Museum in the year 1886. Extract from A. 8. Murray’s 
report to Parliament.—ACQUISITIONS OF THE ROYAL MUSEUMS AT BERLIN 
IN THE YEAR 1886. 1. O. PucHsTEIN, Collection of Graeco-Roman sculptures 


and casts. Seven originals and twelve casts are recorded. Besides these 
some objects from Pergamon reached the museum, but no further report 
upon them is made. tu. A. FuRtTWANGLER, The Antiquarium. a. Terra- 
cottas (six cuts). These comprise eight numbers; but under some of the 
numbers several figures are grouped together. 2. Bronzes (two cuts). 1 
is a relief of Venus Victrix, 2 is a Gorgoneion, 3 is an archaic statuette 
of Artemis from Dodona, 4 is a letter Y from the gate of Adalia. c. Vases 
(one cut). 1 is a vase in the form of a couchant ram, 2 is a small Myke- 
naian jug with handles. p. Miscellaneous. 1,a gold ring. 2, a jug of dark 
violet and white glass. 3, eight ox-heads of lead; from southern Russia. 
— BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

No. 4.—J. A Melian Amphora (pl. 12; and cut). An amphora 
in Athens is published. The form and decoration agree with those of the 
vases called Melian by Conze, but show a later development. The Melian 
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vase-painters seem to have copied the Rhodians—-Fr. Winter, The early 
art of Attika (pls. 13,14; and ten cuts). The pls. publish the archaic female 
heads from the Akropolis already published in The Museums of Athens, pls. 
13, 14; and in "Ed. ’Apy., 1883, pl. 6. The later of the two belongs to a 
statue dedicated by Euthydikos son of Thaliarchos. The inscription is 
given in facsimile. Part of the painting of the clothing of this figure is 
preserved, the forms of which, especially the horses, show clearly an early 
stage of genuine Attic art. Both heads are clearly Attic, not Nesiotic, as 
is shown by their proportions. The proportions adopted by various schools 
of art are discussed. The great rise of Attic art is attributed to the time 
of Peisistratos. To this time is also attributed the rise of the red-figured 
style of vase-painting. Fragments of a red-figured vase from the older 
pre-Persian strata about the Parthenon are published and ascribed to the 
time of Peisistratos. The style of the fragments is that of Douris.—F. v. 
Duun, Charon-lekythoi (Ant. Denkm.,t, pl.23). Three lekythoi with repre- 
sentations of Charon and his boat are described.—C. Rosert, The Inter- 
pretation of the Telephos-frieze from Pergamon (7 cuts). 1. The author's 
previous opinion (Bild und Lied, p. 47 f.) that the Auge and the Telephos 
of Euripides and the Mysians of Sophokles were the literary sources of the 
version of the myth depicted in this frieze, is maintained by comparison 
of individual scenes, representing the punishment of Auge, Telephos and 
Auge in the bridal-chamber, and Telephos with the infant Orestes. 11. 
‘ The scenes of the frieze belong to the childhood, youth, and manhood of 
Telephos. The following scenes from the manhood of Telephos are recog- 
nized in the relief: (1) the wounding of Telephos; (2) the healing by the 
spear of Achilleus ; (3) Hiera the wife of Telephos in battle; (4) the death 
of the brothers Heloros and Aktaios at the hands of Aias. The last two 
scenes belong to the official Pergamene version of the story (ef. Philostrat., 
11, 15, p. 299; m, 17, p. 299; ed. Kayser).—A. GERCKE, Apollon the Con- 
queror of the Gauls. All representations of Apollon as conqueror of the 
Gauls show the god with bow and quiver. The Apollon of the Belvedere 
forms no exception, and should not be restored to agree with the Stroganoff 
bronze.—Fr. Korerr, Giants in armor. Down to a comparatively late 
period, the giants in conflict with the gods are represented in art as wear- 
ing armor. All writers invariably (the exceptions are only apparent) 
describe them as clothed in skins and fighting with clubs and stones. The 
vase-paintings had no distinct version of the myth, but borrowed for the 
representation of this combat the types in use for human and heroic con- 
flicts—E. Kunnert, A new Leukippides-vase. The vase (Jahrb. 1, pl. 10, 
2) which Graf interprets as Peleus and Thetis is here referred to the rape 
of the Leukippides by the Dioskouroi. Pausanias (1. 18. 1) mentions a 
painting by Polygnotos which represented this subject—G. LorscuKe, An 
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Archaie Niobid-vase (Ant. Denkm.,1, pl. 22). This vase belongs to the class 
formerly called “‘ Tyrrhenian ” (ef. Furtwiingler, Catal. 1704). Besides the 
chief picture, this vase is adorned with figures of four horsemen. Perhaps 
. the horses have here the same meaning as upon sepulchral monuments. 
The chief picture represents the death of the children of Niobe. Only two 
, children, and these both full-grown, are represented. The composition is 
similar to that of the Tityos vase in the Louvre (Mon. d. I, 1856, pl. x, 1; 


both scenes must have the same origin.—F rR. SrupniczKa, Addendum to 
p. 135 ff. Various corrections and additions to the article on Antenor the 
son of Eumares; see above.—BIBLIOGRAPHY.—INDEX. 

Vol. III. 1888. No.1.—A. Senz, The Monument of the Julii at St. 
Remy (Ant. Denkm., pls. 13, 14,15; and 7 cuts). This monument stands 
by the roadside not far from St. Remy: beside it is a triumphal arch. The 
foundation stands upon several steps: at each corner is a pillar with an 
Ionic capital: between these columns are reliefs. Upon this foundation 
is the chief story of the building. On each side is an opening formed by 
two piers and an arch above them: at each corner is a column with Attic 
base, 15 flutes, and Corinthian capital. Above is a second frieze and a 
cornice. Above this is a round temple with ten Corinthian columns sup- 
. porting a conical roof. The building is described, as are also the remains 
of ancient walls found in the neighborhood.—E. Husnrr, The Sculptures 
of the Monument of the Julii at St. Remy (Ant. Denkm., 1, pls. 16,17). The 
monument was erected in the time of Julius (or possibly Augustus) Caesar 
by Sextus Julius, LuciusJulius, and MarcusJulius in honor of their parents, 
Gaius Julius and his wife. These Julii were probably Gauls who were ad- 
mitted to Roman citizenship by Julius Caesar. The four large reliefs on 
the foundation represent scenes of combat. On the N, E. side is a cavalry- 
battle, on the S. W. side a boar-hunt, on the S. E. a combat in which an 
Amazon is taken captive, and on the N. W.a battle of Roman legionaries. 
These are probably all scenes from the life of the deceased Gaius Julius. 
The Amazon may represent a Keltice princess or may be intended to show 
that Gaius Julius followed in the Roman armies to Asia. The figures are 
in general more or less heroized. Individual motifs are clearly derived from 
Greek, or later Hellenistic, originals. The composition is throughout clear, 
though some of the figures cannot be interpreted with certainty, owing in 
part to the ravages of time. These reliefs are all described in detail. The 
four small reliefs above the arches represent Tritons and sea-monsters. On 
each side is a clipeus held over the middle as if to receive an inscription. 
The Tritons, as well as the oars which recur on each side, may indicate that 
the Julii were active in supporting the naval and commercial interests of 
Glanum Livii, now St. Remy. Over each arch is a Gorgoneion. The in- 
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scription is on the N. E. side—R. Kekuxé, On a Statue in the Glyptothek 
in Munich (pl. 1). A statue representing a bearded male figure is pub- 
lished (Urlichs, Glyptothek, p. 61, No. 15=Friederichs- Wolters, No. 480). 
The arms are wrongly restored. The right hand holds a sword, and the 
left a seabbard. The position of the arms should be more natural, and the 
figure should be restored as Zeus with a thunderbolt in his right hand, and 
an eagle upon his left hand. A cut gives three coins in illustration of this 
type. The Munich figure is a copy of a bronze original of the fifth cen- 
tury B. c., and shows a strong influence of Polykleitos—C. Roserr, The 
Interpretation of the Telephos-frieze from Pergamon (12 cuts). wt. Besides 
Telephos and Auge in the bridal-chamber (see above) the following scenes 
from the youth of Telephos are recognized in the fragments of the frieze: 
(1) the marriage of Auge and Telephos, which was directly connected with 
the scene in the bridal-chamber ; (2) the landing of Telephos and Parthe- 
nopaios ; (3) Telephos and Parthenopaios coming before King Teuthras ; 
(4) Auge bringing Telephos his weapons ; (5) the departure of Telephos 
for the combat with Idas. rv. The childhood of Telephos is also repre- 
sented by several scenes: (1) the birth of Telephos; (2) his exposure upon 
Mount Parthenion ; (3) the punishment of Auge, who is sent to sea in a 
chest; (4) her reception by King Teuthras; (5) the discovery of the infant 
Telephos by his father Herakles. These scenes are preceded by scenes rep- } 
resenting the meeting of Herakles with Auge, and the questioning of the 
¢ oracle by King Aleos. This is probably the occasion upon which Aleos 
is told that his sons are to be slain by the son of Auge. This part of the 
myth was treated in the A/eadai of Sophokles, to which a short discussion 
is devoted.—F r. Winter, Thetis-vase of Euphronios (pl. 2). Fragments 
of a red-figured vase from the Akropolis are published. The scene repre- 
sented is Peleus leading Thetis to his chariot. Thetis has an inscription. 
The style of the painting is that of the Sosias vase (Furtw., Catal., No. 
2278; Ant. Denkm., 1, 1886, pls. 9, 10). This is also the style of Euphro- 
nios, and the inscription Los €yp. should probably be read Evdpov 
[adoev.—O. KERN, On the two Reliefs representing the Peliades (2 cuts). 
One of the chief arguments for the genuineness of the Berlin relief is Hirt’s 
remark (in Boettiger’s Amalthea, p. 161) that the relief in the Lateran was 
discovered in 1814. As the Berlin relief is not a work of this century, it 
could not have been copied from the Lateran relief. Two drawings here | 
published show that the Lateran relief was known before 1814. One is 
from the Pozzo collection in the library at Winsor castle, and belongs to 
the seventeenth century ; the other, which is the property of A. W. Franks 
in London, is from the collection sold by Cardinal Albani to George III, 
and belongs to the first half of the eighteenth century. The Berlin relief 
may, then, be a copy of the Lateran relief, and its peculiarities are best 
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explained on this hypothesis—A. FuRTWANGLER, An Eros and Psyche 
Gem. The gem published by Wolters in the Arch. Zig. (1884, p. 17f) is 
shown to be the work of one of the Pichler family, probably Giovanni. A 
copy in Berlin bears the signature of Luigi Pichler. The design is said 
to be from a painting of Albani.—Bistioacrapny. HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


MITTHEILUNGEN DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTS. ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XII. Nos. 1 and 2.—F. 
DiMMLER and Fr. StupniczKa, On the Origin of the Civilization of My- 
kenai. Diimmler accepts as a certain fact, that the civilization of Myke- 
nai followed directly upon that of the Islands, and was in turn superseded 
by that of the Dipylon-vases. It is, then, impossible that the civilization 
of Mykenai is Achaian, for we cannot suppose that, after reaching the 
point of culture attained by the race best known at Mykenai, the inhabi- 
tants went back to the point of the Dipylon-vases, for this change cannot 
be the result of the Dorian invasion, inasmuch as the Dorians did not ob- 
tain a footing in Attika, and yet the Dipylon style supplanted the other 
in Attika asin Argolis. The Dipylon style must be Achaian, i. e., Hellenic, 
consequently that of Mykenai is non-Hellenic, and Diimmler maintains 
that it is Karian. This would account for the discrepancies between the 
} burial-customs which prevailed among the people to whom Mykenai has 


given a name and those described in the Homeric poems ; it also explains 
the gulf between the civilization of Mykenai and all we know of that of 
the early Greeks. Studniczka shows that the fibula was a necessary part 
of the costume of the pre-Dorian Greeks, but that it is altogether wanting 
among the remains of the Mykenaian civilization: it is also wanting among 
Oriental nations. The so-called Doric costume was originally common to 
all the Greeks: that the Mykenaians wore an Oriental costume, is proved 
by the absence of fibulse as well as by scraps of linen found in the graves 
of Mykenai. The Mykenaian civilization, then, was derived from the 
Orient, and was probably Karian, though other eastern peoples doubtless 
exerted much influence upon it. Four cuts illustrate the text—W. Dorp- 
FELD, The Ancient Temple of Athena on the Akropolis. . History of the 
Building (pl.1). When a temple of Athena on the Akropolis before the 
Persian wars is mentioned, the newly-discovered temple (Mitth., x1, p. 337) 
is meant. Beside this was the temple of Erechtheus, in which was also an 
ancient statue of Athena. The Persians destroyed the temple of Athena, as 
far as possible, but probably left the walls standing. When the Athenians 
returned, they restored the temple, but did not rebuild the peristyle, since 
they had already determined to build a new temple (the Parthenon). The 
inscriptions of the fifth century B.c. and the passages in ancient writers which 
mention the “ancient temple of Athena” or the opisthodomos, are all to be 
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applied to this temple, in the opisthodomos of which was the State-treasury. 
This temple was, then, burnt in 406 B.c. (Xen., Hell.,1.6). The inscription 
C.1.A.,11,829 records the rebuilding of a burnt temple near the Pandaroseion: 
therefore the temple under consideration was restored. Other inscriptions of 
later date mention the “ ancient temple of Athena,” proving that this temple 
continued to exist. Pausanias (1. 24.3) probably described this temple in 
some words which have been lost: the temple existed, then, at the time of 
Pausanias. P].1 givesa plan of the Akropolis with the route of Pausanias.— 
E. Perersen, The Ancient Temple of Athena on the Akropolis. The writer 
opposes nearly every statement of the preceding article, and shows, by refer- 
ence to ancient authors and inscriptions, that the old temple was not per- 
manently restored after the Persian wars, and did not exist alongside of the 
Parthenon.—P. Wouters, Two Thessalian Sepulchral Stelai (2 figs.). Two 
stelai in the local museum at Larisa are published and discussed. Both are 
adorned with figures in low-relief. One represents a youth’holding a hare, 
the other a maiden with a rabbit. Color was doubtless employed, but no 
traces of it remain. These stelai probably belong to about the middle of the 
fifth century B. c.: the style of their work is archaic and of a noble sim- 
plicity, and they are a welcome addition to the short list of Thessalian works 
of art.—A. Mitcunorer, Report on Antiquities in Attika (pls. 2,3). A list 
is given of antiquities in that part of Attika which lies to the East of Mt. 
Hymettos. It comprises 142 numbers, mostly inscriptions, votive reliefs, 
and sepulchral monuments. Nos. 130, 151 are published—Fr. WINTER, 
Sepulchral Monuments from Lamptrai (No. 130 in Milchhéfer’s list: 2 figs. 
and pl. 2). The front of this stone has in very low relief the figure of a 
young man on horseback. He carries shield and spear, and leads a second 
horse. On one end of the stone is the figure of an elderly man leaning on 
a staff, while the other end is occupied by two female figures tearing their 
hair in grief. Above the reliefs the stone spreads out like a capital, and 
is here adorned with a kyma, and above this with rosettes. This orna- 
mentation appears to be of Egyptian origin. Something seems to have 
been on top of this stone, and Winter suggests a crouching sphinx. The 
stone was probably raised upon steps. The style of the relief is very primi- 
tive, not unlike that of the Francois-vase, and seems to belong to the middle 
of the sixth century B. c., before the art of Attika was influenced by artists 
coming from the Islands. The relief was certainly colored, though no traces 
of color remain.—E. Reiscu, Herakles-relief from Lamptrai (No. 132 in 
Milehhoéfer’s list: pl. 5). This relief is graven upon a pedestal of Parian 
marble of which only about two-thirds appear to be wanting, and repre- 
sents Herakles throttling a lion. Herakles has thrown himself upon the 
lion and presses him to the ground, holding his neck firmly clasped with 
both arms. The lion’s left hind-paw is upon the hero’s head. The relief 
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described by Winter is little more than an outline drawing, whereas here 
the ground is all evenly worked away, and the muscles are slightly indi- 
cated, while in Winter’s relief they are not. It would seem, then, that the 
Herakles-relief is slightly less ancient than the other—probably a work 
of about 520 B. c., when the artists from Paros and elsewhere had already 
given a new impulse to Attic art. This view is further confirmed by com- 
parison of the motifs of this relief with those of other works of art. A 
terracotta relief from the Akropolis is also published. The representation 
is similar to that above described, except in some details—A. Srscnovu- 
KAREFF, An Inedited Attic Catalogus Judicialis. An inscription in the 
Erechtheion is published. It has 83 lines, but only from two to five letters 
on each line are preserved. These suffice to show that this inscription is 
a list of law-cases like those published in C.J. A., 11, 2, Nos. 945-47, and 
that it belongs to the same year as No. 994, 7. e., 383-82 B. c., the archon- 
ship of Phanostratos—H. G. and P. Wouters, The Dome-Sepul- 
chre at Dimini. 11. In this sepulchre have been found a number of objects 
besides those mentioned in Mitth. x1, p.435f. The newly-found objects 
are a number of gold ornaments and objects of glass and one rosette of 
bone. The condition of the clay floor of the tomb makes it improbable 
that bodies were burned there—H. G. Lotiinc, The Dome-Sepulchre at 
Menidi. A new search has resulted in the discovery of a number of objects 
of gold, silver, bronze, and glass.—Miscetranies. E. Ronper, The Sepul- 
chral Inscription of Larisa ( Mitth., XI, p. 451). For yap racw éori, line 
8, we should read ovdev yap éori, where = rAcév.— DISCOVERIES 
and LiTERATURE.—REPORTS OF MEETINGS. HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1887. July-Aug.—Pu. Brercer, The 
sarcophagus of Tabnith, King of Sidon (pls. x1, x11). The Phoenician in- 
scription on this sarcophagus is here published, transliterated and trans- 
lated by Renan, showing that the sarcophagus contained the remains of 
Tabnith, king of Sidon, son of Eshmtinazar. The Egyptian hieroglyphic 
inscription is published by Maspéro, and the sarcophagus thought to have 
originally belonged to oneof a family of Egyptian generals in the early Ptole- 
maic period, or even fifty years earlier (see News, u1. 452). Berger dis- 
cusses the historical evidence, and places Tabnith not earlier than 350 B. c., 
nor later than 275 B. c.—VERNAZ, Notes on the excavations at Carthage, 
1884-1885 (pl. x11). In answer to the question whether the cisterns of 
Bordj-Djedid were supplied in the Roman period by the aqueduct of Car- 
thage, recent excavations prove that they were not. An interesting sub- 
terranean aqueduct, feeding other cisterns which regulated the water-sup- 
ply, has been partially explored. Near the cisterns of Bordj-Djedid is a 
system of drainage formed of nine branching conduits (opening into a 
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single canal leading toward the south) which follow the lines of streets 
above, as shown by remains. There seems to be no connection between 
the cisterns and these conduits. Another aqueduct was found, which re- 
ceived the overflow of these cisterns, posterior in construction to the drain- 
age system. Further excavation is necessary before this drainage system 
is thoroughly understood—A. VERcouTRE, The nekropolis of Sfax and 
burial in jars. Excavations to the north of Sfax have revealed a form of 
burial in earthen jars (see News, 111, 420).—Htpro.yte Bazin, The Am- 
phitheatre of Lugudunum. Professor Lafon of Lyon discovered in his gar- 
den, last March, walls of Roman construction. Further excavation re- 
vealed the existence of the amphitheatre of Lugudunum. Portions of the 
outer wall, the vaults and the podium have been uncovered. The long 
diameter measures about 135 met., the short diameter 108 m. and the cir- 
cumference 333 met.—De.ocue, Studies on some seals and rings of the 
Merovingian period (cont.). Xt Lut. Ring with the name of a man and of 
his wife from Vitry-le-Frangois (Marne). The inscriptions engraved upon 
two ovals are read BAVBVLFVS-HARICVFA or HARICVBA. xtiv. 
Another ring with two names from Mulsanne (Sarthe). <A gold ring found 
in 1852, now in the collection of Baron Pichon. On the quadrangular bezel 
is figured a warrior in the presence of a Gallic prophetess. On the sides of 
the bezel are inscribed the names DROMACIVS-BETTA. Like the other, 
this is supposed to be an engagement or marriage ring —Pu. HomMoLie, 
Tomilkas and Iechomelekh. Lomilkas or lomilkos, frequently mentioned in 
the inventories of Delian temples, is not to be identified with Iechomelekh, 
king of Byblos, but with the Carthaginian ambassador OAMIAKA2 (C. I. 
A., U1, 235), as is proven by a new Delian inscription.—Ave. Prost, The 
ancient Christian sarcophagi of Gaul (cont.). The subjects treated in the 
decoration of the Christian sarcophagi of Gaul are usually of an allegorical 
or symbolic character. Noah and the ark, Daniel in the lion’s den, David 
and Goliath are allegorical images of divine assistance ; the Good Shep- 
herd, of the divine care and pity ; Peter with the keys, of the power of the 
Church, ete. The anchor, the fish, the dove, efe., are symbolic emblems 
of salvation, of Christ, of purity, ete. While the subjects are usually taken 
from the Old and New Testaments, the mode of decoration in the Christian 
monuments of the first centuries is derived from pagan sources.—N EROUT- 
sos-Brey, Greek and Latin inscriptions collected in and about Alexandria 
(cont.). ‘Twelve Ptolemaic inscriptions from funerary urns from Eleusis 
(Khadrah) are here published. Many of these have been already pub- 
lished in A. J. A. 1, pp. 21-27. Two mural inscriptions from a rock-cut 
tomb at Nikopolis bewail the loss of a young man and a young girl.— 
Satomon Reryacu, Chronique d’ Orient. Summaries of the news from 
Athens, Thorikos, Ikaria, Eleusis, Laurion, Marathon, Eretria, Oropos, 
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Mykenai, Tiryns, Larissa, Bardarion, Olympia, Volo, Philippopoli, Amor- 
gos, Skyros, Thasos, Kalymnos, Karpathos, Rhodos, Delos, Tenos, Krete, 
Konstantinople, Kypros, Smyrna, Assarlik, Assim, Kolophon, the Troad, 
Eolis, Lydia, Magnesia, Aidin, Sidon and Egypt (see News in JourRNAL). 
—Misce.ianies. Monthly Bulletin of the Academy of Inscriptions.— News 
and Correspondence.— Bibliography. 

Sept.-Oct.—J. pe Wirrer, The triumphal arch of Orange. New evi- 
dence is adduced, especially from coins, to prove that this arch was erected 
to celebrate the victory of Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius Maximus, 
in 121 B.c., over the Arverni and Allobrogi at Vindalium near the con- 
fluence of the Isére and Rhéne.—J. Hampy, Note on a royal nekropolis 
discovered at Saida. A description with plans of the royal nekropolis at 
Sidon, showing the difficulties of the recovery of the sarcophagus of Tab- 
nith— VerNaAz, Note on the excavations at Carthage, 1884-1885 (cont.). 
Near the cisterns of Bordj-Djedid, on either side of the aqueduct have been 
found the remains of a Punic nekropolis. The tombs are of two kinds, (1) 
rectangular chambers open at the side, (2) chambers closed by a flat stone 
on top. The vases found in these tombs are mainly Phoenician, a few 
Greek. The tombs are oriented towards Tyre. These discoveries, together 
with those of M. Gouvet and Pére Delattre, and MM. Reinach and Babe- 
lon, indicate that the earliest settlement of Carthage was in the plain 
immediately to the south of Bordj-Djedid. Near the cisterns lies a pile 
of ruins, which have been interpreted as a theatre, gymnasium, basilica, 
ete. Fragments of an inscription discovered here prove it to be the remains 
of the baths erected or restored by Antoninus.—R. CaGnart, Note on the 
inscription of the baths at Carthage. The inscription found by M. Vernaz 
in the ruins of the baths of Carthage is restored to read: [E’]x permissu 
[domin i nostri] optimi maxim ique principis Imp(eratoris) Caes(aris) T. Aelit 
Hadria{ni Antonini A jug! [ Ge]rmanici Daceici [ po }nt( i- 
ficis) maximi, co(n)s(ulis) t[ribunicia je potesta{ tis I, p(atris) 
p(atriae) pro[eo(n)s(ulis)] et M. Aelii [Aurelii Veri Cae]s(aris) ceterorum- 
que liberorum [ejus] ee. (Or but) futuram thermis ... [eireuitum 
marm{ oribus]...... —A. Vercoutrre, The nekropolis of Sfax and burial 
in jars (cont.). Further excavation has brought to light remains of tombs 
containing Christian inscriptions upon mosaics and marble slabs. Thirteen 
are here published. The Christian emblem X upon a sepulchral jar and 
the inscription SPES IN DEO upon a disk used to close one of these jars 
prove that this form of burial prevailed even in Christian times. The mode 
of burial appears to have been Phoenician, similar burial-jars having been 
discovered in Lower Chaldea, the isthmus of Suez, and in southern Gaul. 
—Av«. Prost, The ancient Christian sarcophagi of Gaul(cont.). Thetreat- 
ment of the orante upon Christian sarcophagi is considered at some length. 
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This is followed by a notice of the works and publications of M. Edm. Le 
Blant.—N&rovutsos-Bry, Greek and Latin inscriptions found in and about 
Alexandria. Ten Latin and Greek inscriptions from the ruins of the camp 
of the Cresars at Ramleh, a Ptolemaic and a Roman inscription from Man- 
dirah, and a Ptolemaic inscription from Aboukir, are here published.— 
JACQUES GUILLEMAUD, Gallic inscriptions. New attempt at interpretation 
(cont.). The inscription of Voltino ( Corp. Inse. Ital., No. 13) is read Te- 
tumus Sexti dugiava Savaadis tomelecavi obvallu nutinu, and translated, 
“ Tetumus, son of Sextus, made a dam against the torrent of the cascade 
after an inundation which ravaged the entire valley."—Tu. Reracn, 
Coins on the Calendar (pl. xtv). From four Syro-Makedonian coins, in- 
scribed with the month 1 (13) indicative of an intercalary year, it appears 
that the years 75-74 B. c., 27-26 B. c., 5-6 A. D. and 78-79 a. D., were inter- 
calary years; a result at variance with all the systems thus far proposed for . 
reconstructing the ancient Monthly Bulletin of 
the Acade my of Inscriptions.— National Society of the A ntiquaries of France — 
News and Correspondence.— Bibliography, containing a notice of the third 
and fourth volumes of Perrot et Cutprez’s Hist. del Art dans [ Antiquité ; 
CAMILLE JULLIAN’s, Inscriptions romaines de Bordeaux; and Boucner 
pE MoLtanpon and ADELBERT DE Beavucorps’ Le Tumulus de Reuilly 
(pl. xv-XvI). 
Nov.—Dec. 
frieze at the temple of Magnesia on the Maiandros | pls. Xvili—xvir). A large 


A. Heron DE VILLEFOsSE, Newly discovered fraqments of the 
Jrag 


part of the frieze was brought to the Louvre by Texierin 1843. In July, 1887, 
five further reliefs were uncovered by some Turkish workmen and when 
Carl Humann and Baltazzi Bey arrived they unearthed six others, thus 
adding eleven to those already known. They represent another part of the 
same subject, combats of Greeks and Amazons.—L&on Hevuzey, The mace 
and the Assyrian Capital. The stone age in Babylonia appears to have 
been prolonged well into the metal age: this is shown, e. g., by a number 
of stone hammer or mallet heads and spheroids of different shapes, a number 
of which have archaic inscriptions. These are compared by M. H. to the 
maces given to certain chiefs in Assyrian battle-scenes, and to those held as 


royal insignia by the kings, and represented on Babylonian cylinders either 
as the appendage to some divinity or as an emblem adored along with others, 
like the battle-axe, the planets, ete. M. H. believes that, when used as a 
fetish, the mace head continued to be of stone, following tradition. It is sug- 
gested that the Assyrian spheroid capital may have been derived from them 
[the cylinder from Telloh adduced to prove this appears to have two vases 
placed on the top of poles, and not maces |.—F. P. REvELLAt, The tumular in- 
scription of a flamen, ete. It is proposed to give a slightly different reading 


of the inscription of a priestess of the goddess Aethucolis: . . a C(aii)f(ilia). 
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Carina\[ flam jinica sacer|[dotii] Aethucolis [test }amento f(iert) j(ussit).—A. 
HérRon DE VILLEFOsskE, Inscriptions from Morocco and Tunisia (pl. xrx). 
(1) Only a few inscriptions are known which mention the province of 
Mauretania Tingitana: one is here published, commemorating the raising 
of a statue by the populus Tingitanus, perhaps to a governor; period, end 
of second or beg. of third cent.: provinciae no[vae hisp.]| ulterioris. Tin[gi- 
tanae] populus Ti[ngitanus | statuam sua imp[ensa-p-p-]. Tingitana was 
probably attached to ulterior Spain by Marcus Aurelius in 172, hence the 
epithet nova. (2) Two inscriptions of proconsuls of Africa, from Carthage, 
i. e., Maecilius Hilarianus (324) and Sextius Rusticus Julianus (371-73). 
(3) Some inscriptions, from Carthage, of liberti and servi of the Emperors. 
—DELocueE, Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period (con- 
tin.). xLv. Gold episcopal ring belonging to Alfred Danicourt. xiv1. Cop- 
per seal-ring with the inscription Launoberga.—J. GUILLEMAUD, Gallic in- 
scriptions. A new attempt at interpretation (contin.). After strengthening 
his assertions regarding the Voltino inscriptions, the writer reads a Gallic 
inscription on a silver (votive) plaque at Verona: “To the Prince, the 
Tikoremians, (his) affectionate and obedient servants.”—P. DE NoLHac, 
Nicolas Audebert, the Orleanese archeologist. There is a well-known account 
of a sojourn made in Italy, between 1574 and 1578, by a Frenchman who 
is here shown to be Nicolas Audebert.—H. Bazin, A Roman geographical 
monument at Antibes. The writer conjectures that the lintel found near 
Antibes, on the ancient Via Aurelia, with the inscription Audi viator si libet 
intus veni; tabula est aena, quae te cuncta perdocet belongs to a small structure 
which contained a bronze tablet on which were recorded geographical data 
useful to travellers at this point, whence three Roman roads diverged.— 
M.Scuwap, A basrelief of the Renaissance—P. Monceavx, Critical note on 
the chronology of the works of Apuleius.—S. Retnacu, Chronique of the East. 

1888, Jan.-Feb.—S. Rernacnu, The Hermes of Prazxiteles (pl.1). A helio- 
gravure from the original of this famous group of Hermes and Dionysos is 
here given for the first time. The writer sees in this work an allegorical 
personification—a practise very common in the early-rv cent. Hermes 
represents Arkadia, Dionysos typifies Elis, and the group symbolizes the 
happy union between Arkadia and Elis. Historically, this explanation is 
most satisfactory: the work would have been executed to celebrate the 
peace proclaimed in 363 between the Arkadians and the Eleans after their 
bloody contests of which Olympia itself was the scene; and may have been 
ordered by the mediators, the Mantineans.— E. Renan, A Phoenician and 
Greek inscription discovered at the Peiraieus (pls. 1, 11). The text and 
EuGENE 


translation of this inscription have been given on p. 98. 


The Antipope Clement VII: Essay on the history of the Fine Arts at Avignon 
at the close of the xivcent. (pl. tv). It is proved that art did not cease at 
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Avignon when the papacy returned to Rome, but that two anti-popes, 
Clement VII and Benedict XIII, continued to patronize the Fine Arts. 
This paper makes known, from the secret archives of the Vatican, the 
phalanx of architects, sculptors, painters, metal-workers, and embroiderers, 
grouped around Clement VII, who became pope in 1378 and died in 1394.— 
S. Rermvacn, Statuette of a Gallic woman in the British Museum (pl. v). 
This is a description of a bronze statuette ofa nude young woman seated, 
her head raised with a pensive expression, a torques around her neck, and 
a bracelet on her left wrist. M. R. sees in it the object which inspired the 
well-known French sculptor, M. Chapu, in the creation of his Jeanne 
d’Are.— DELocueE, Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period 
(contin.). xLvu. Seal-ring of Lewbacius (now in the treasury of the Cathe- 
dral of Tours): it also bears the words: in Dei nomine. He is identified, 
with probability, with the Leubatius who founded a monastery in Touraine 
in the vi cent. xLvitt. Seal-ring of Fovana, in the Cabinet des Médailles 
in Paris. xur1x. Gold seal-ring of Solatia or Solatius, also in the Cabinet 
des Médailles.—R.CaGnat, Note on a bronze plaque found at Cremona. The 
bronze tablet published and discussed by Professor Barnabei in the Notizie 
degli Seavi (1887, pp. 209 sqq; pl. rv) is here further elucidated. The em- 
blems figured on it and the text of its inscription prove that the box to 
which it belonged was a military box, forming part of the baggage of the 
1v Makedonian legion ; that the date of its manufacture was 45 A. p., when 
the legion was encamped in Upper Germany. It was probably lost by 
this legion in defending the cause of Vitellius against Vespasian in 69 a. pb. 
at the famous battle of Cremona.—E. Revitiout, An Egyptian Confra- 
ternity. Translation and commentary are given of the demotic regula- 
tions of a confraternity of the time of the Lagidai. It is a confraternity 
of choachytes, and its regulations, contrary to earlier usage, have taken on a 
religious character. It consisted of four divisions called kema, each composed 
of nine men. The choachytes had merely the title of pastophoroi, or bearers 
of the naos, and could never entitle themselves priests. Their function was 
to offer prayers and libations before the dead whose tombs they guarded for 
astipend. The regulations with their stipulations and penalties remind of 
the corresponding institutions in Greece.—A. L. pes ORMEAUX, Remarks on 
the mode of use of the bronze bits of Moeringen. An explanation of the use of 
the class of prehistoric horse-bits called “ bits of Moeringen ” is given mainly 
by showing its correspondence to the Assyrian bits, and supposing that both 
the bronze and the small breed of prehistoric horses were Asiatic importa- 
tions, which accounts for the crescent-shaped bit. Related bits are given 
from the nekropoleis of Watsch, Bologna, and the Caucasus.—S. Rermacn, 
Chronique of the East—Superement. R. CaGnart, Review of Epigraphic 
publications relating to Roman antiquity. This is the beginning of an im- 
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portant supplement to the Revue Archéologique, confided to M. Cagnat: its 
object is to notice the important monuments recently edited, and the publi- 
vations regarding Roman epigraphy. ALLAN MARQUAND. 


REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES.' T.I. No.1. Jan.-March, 1888. 
The annual volume of the Association for the promotion of Greek studies 
in France, has been transformed into a quarterly under the above title, 
and thus increases its activity and usefulness. “The original papers will 
treat of the numerous questions that relate to the literature, history, arche- 
ology and art of ancient and modern Greece.” This part will be followed 
by Notes; Book-reviews; a general Bibliography; a Chronique containing 
news and discoveries.—Tu. Remacu, The inscription of Lygdamis. This 
is an attempt to give further explanation of an important Halikarnassos 
inscription first published by Newton and since him by many other epi- 
graphists, like Kirchoff, Roehl, Hicks, Cauer, Dittenberger, Comparetti 
and others. Though tolerably complete, the obscurity of the juridical pro- 
cedure which it regulates and of the political situation which it pre-supposes, 
have caused disagreement in regard to the very matter of the interpreta- 
tion, in which, e. g., Comparetti and Kirchoff differ fundamentally. It is 
in the Ionian dialect of the fifth cent. Though Halikarnassos was colon- 
ized by Dorians, it became Ionianized, and probably for that reason left 
the Dorian league. Beside the Dorians, lonians, and Karians, M. Reinach 
finds at Halikarnassos a fourth ethnic element, the Kimmerians, of which 
he finds a trace in the name Lygdamis, so frequent in a dynasty that gov- 
erned Halikarnassos and the neighboring islands in the fifth century. The 
Lygdamis mentioned in the inscription is Lygdamis II, the enemy of Panya- 
sis and Herodotos, whose power was always uncertain and contested ; he 
was born c. 475, Herodotos ¢. 484, the inscription does not mention the 
tribute to Athens, 454, consequently its date is c. 455 B. c. A duality of 
powers is shown: a republican State represented by the city of Halikar- 
nassos and Salmakis; a monarchic power, that of the tyrant Lygdamis, 
probably installed in the citadel (ef. Sinope at time of Perikles). The 
municipality of H. probably represents the Hellenic city, that of S. the 
Karian: they formed by their union a single city, covocxucpds. The supreme 
power is exercised by an assembly of citizens, e¥AAoyos, which met at the 
public place, iepa dyopa, and whose decisions were entitled decrees, dos, or 
laws, vozos, and do not have force of general law unless taken in accord 
with the second power, the tyrant Lygdamis. Three classes of magistrates 
are named: the prytane, the neopoios, the mnemons—the first the head of 


1 Revue des Etudes Grecques. Publication trimestrielle de |’ Association pour l’en- 
couragement des Etudes Grecques. Paris, E. Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte. $2.50. 
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civil, the second the head of religious administration, while the mnemons are 
inferior annual magistrates,two for H.and two forS. The inscription is pro- 
bably commemorative of a treaty, drawn up, as a compromise, between him- 
self and the citizens, on the victorious return of the banished enemies of the 
tyrant. As a complete confiscation and sale of property attended every re- 
volt or conspiracy, several of the articles regulated the methods by which 
the exiles were to recover their property, if application be made within 18 
months.—R. Dareste, An Inscription from Gortyna. A short inscription 
found at Gortyna is thus translated: “In the name of the gods. If any- 
one make a water-course in the middle of the river, to carry the water over 
his own property, there shall be no fine to pay. But the water-course must 
leave in the river as large a volume of water as is measured by the bridge 
which is above the agora, or more, but not less.” It is to be supposed that 
the bridge over the Lethaios served to measure the height of the water and 


to give its normal level. This inscription would then be the earliest water- 
regulation known.—E. BaBe.on, Aba of Karia. Three imperial medals 
and a group of autonomous coins have been attributed to Aba of Karia. 
M. B. shows that the latte: belong to the A bdbaeti of Mysia, and one of the 
medals to Olba of Kilikia, and that the other two do not prove that Aba had 
any coinage. An inscription recently found in Rome mentions, according 
to Gatti (Not. d. Seavi, 1887, pp. 110-11), a djpos AByvav allied with Rome: 
but there is a slight lacuna, and M. B. conjecturally restores [TJABHNQN, 
well-known ethnic of the flourishing Karian city of Taba. [This conjecture 
has been proved to be correct by an examination of the stone: Garri, Bull. 
Com. arch., 1888].—BistiocraPHy.—Curonique. Under this head, an in- 
teresting summary of recent news is given, with the titles: Excavations ; 
Sculpture and Keramies ; Numismatics ; Epigraphy ; ete. A. L. F., JR. 
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